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Transmission abroad. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT BERLIN. 


as first result upon an Englishman of the singular 
communication from its Paris Correspondent which the 
Times printed on Tuesday, and which its Berlin Corre- 
-spondent corrected on Thursday with some asperity, must 
certainly have been amusement; the second, probably in- 
dignation. The quality of the ridiculous seldom fails in 
the compositions of this most remarkable of the class of 
obliging persons mentioned by Taackeray who “speak 
“ [and write] all languages with indifferent incorrectness.” 
Those who li beside all keyholes may envy, but can 
hardly hope to rival, the celerity and completeness of M. 
pvE Buowitz’s auscultation at a distance, Except, how- 
ever, in the case of fervent Gladstonians and persons of 
extreme levity, amusement must have rapidly given way 
to indignation. The habitual frankness of the German 
OHANCELLOR appears in this version to have expressed itself 
after a fashion to which, except in the worst days of the 
Dover treaty or of the coalition against England a hundred 

rs ago, Englishmen have been complete strangers. Lord 

SEBERY was ordered out of Egypt ; he was ordered out of 
Afghanistan ; he was informed that Germany could certainly 
compete with England in commerce and colonizing on equal 
terms, and that it would be the worse for England if she 
took any steps to shut Germany out of the competition. It 
would , indeed, that if Lord Rosgpery (it is more 
comfortable, and certainly not unfair, to substitute the name 
of the person who undertakes this sort of mission for the 
country which he is supposed to represent) obeyed his orders 
and did exactly what he was told, a good understanding 
between England and Germany might result. But what 
except the honour of German friendship was to result from 
the good understanding does not appear. It is to be presumed 
that Prince Bismarck tacitly undertook not to help England 
into any more messes—there is certainly no word or hint of 
any help on his part in extricating her from the messes into 
which she has already been plunged by her rulers, Lord 
Rosepery’s exemplary colleagues. 

After the two moods just described, yet by no means 
excluding a continuance of the second, comes the third 
mood—that of reflection. It is, of course, not to be sup- 
posed that any reader of this Review takes M. pg Biowirz’s 
chatter for gospel. He certainly was not personally at that 
keyhole ; he was hardly even connected with it by telephone. 
But, as it has been again and again pointed out, though the 
lesson seems a hard one for seusenelinannenaliie people to 
Jearn, there is one simple and infallible principle of inter- 

tation for this kind of gossip. Asa record of historical 

t it may any degree of value or no value, the 
probabilities inclining usually to the minimum rather than to 
the maximum. But as an index of opinion it is, when in- 
telligently regarded, very valuable indeed. The Z'imes’ Paris 
Correspondent has probably not much better opportunities of 
knowing what Prince Bismarck actually said than any reader 
of these words: he has excellent opportunities of knowing 
what, in the general opinion of the Continent, Prince 
Bismarck is likely to have said. And it follows, and we 
believe it to be perfectly true, that the general opinion of 
the Continent holds that England is at the mercy of Prince 
Bismanck’s orders in regard to pt and to Central Asia, 
and that the orders are likely to be orders to march. It is 
the thought (and if the wish is father to the thought that 
does not mend the matter much) of Continental Euro 
that England will be coerced out of Egypt; that she will be 


coerced from avenging in any way the dishonour she has 
met with in Afghanistan; that she will be coerced into 
abandoning her office of mistress of the yet unoccupied 
world, and either handing over that office to Germany or 
acquiescing in its being put into commission, with a place 
on the commission for any Power that chooses, and that 
Germany is willing to admit. Now this (whatever may be 
said by those devotees of Mr. GLapstone who are properly 
scornful of Continental opinion until it comes to the point of 
submitting to it, when they submit at once and abjectly) is 
a very serious state of things. Possunt quia posse videntur 
is not more true in its affirmative than in its negative form, 
and, if the general opinion of Europe thinks that England 
cannot resist Prince Bismarck’s will, it certainly becomes 
not indeed impossible, but much more difficult, for her to 
resist it. 

That this dangerous and humiliating condition of affairs 
is the direct consequence of Mr. Guapsrons’s policy every 
man of sense in England, whatever his political opinions, 
knows. It is as well known to the most energetic writers 
and speakers on behalf of the Government as to the Govern- 
ment’s bitterest enemies, though the energetic writers and 
speakers on behalf of the Government do not acknowledge 
it—in public. But what does not seem to be so gene- 
rally known or appreciated is the fact that the future as 
well as the present danger of the situation lies in the 
characteristics of this same policy. We must again risk the 
wrath of some well-meaning but too single-minded lovers 
of England and haters of Mr. GLapstonr by asserting that 
England’s danger is to a great extent, though not wholly, 
a bugbear danger. If Frauce, Germany, and Russia are 
not prepared to declare joint war against us, all Prince 
BisMaRCcK’s orders are vain breath. If France, Germany, and 
Russia declared war against us, two of them would in all 
probability before many days or hours had passed be secretly 
intriguing to make terms with England to the damage of 
their good ally—a fact which that good ally knows very 
well indeed, and which he would probably anticipate in 
ways not necessary to specify. It is scarcely rash to say 
that if Mr. GLapsrone were thought capable of ordering the 
fleet now about to rendezvous at Portland to the Baltic, 
of despatching every ship available in the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles with or without leave, and of send- 
ing an ultimatum to Russia, the so-called concert of Europe 
would break like a soap-bubble ; the Turks would be in the 
arms of England; Germany and Austria would be ready to 
sacrifice anything to prevent a European war ; the Russians 
would discover that General Komarorr was an obtainer of 
swords on false pretences ; and France herself would begin to 
think that red at home, Black Flags in Tonquin, and 
flags of Heaven krows what colour in Madagascar were 
quite enough to deal with without adding the Union Jack. 
But the whole danger of the situation, the whole strength 
of Prince Bismarck, lies in the fact that nobody believes 
Mr. Guapstone’s Government capable of any such thing. 
If they are ordered out of Egypt, it is because in word 
and deed they have shown how delighted they would 
be not to be in Egypt; if they have been ordered out 
of Central Asia, it is because they have allowed Russia to 
pluck England’s beard at Penjdeh; if they have been 
told that eligible quarters must be prepared for Germany 
in any part of the world to which she takes a fancy, 


it is because of the businesses of Angra Pequeiia and 


New Guinea. The whole thing is, in short, a ‘game of 
bluff against a player who is known to be bluffable. But 
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with the deplorable and almost unexampled fatuity which 
characterizes this Administration and its adherents, England 
as Officially represented, and Englishmen toa great extent 
as unofficially represented, continue to combine neglect of 
Continental opinion with constant submission and surrender 
to Continental opinion. They say as we do, that it is very 
improbable that the whole Continent will combine to set 
upon England, but they act as if the whole Continent was 
~ going to combine to set upon England. They pooh-pooh the 
Continent, and truckle to it; they ask what right the Con- 
tinent has to dictate to Englishmen, and then they go and 
do what the Continent tells them. Now this conduct is 
not only silly, it is not only disgraceful, but it is in the 
highest degree dangerous. It tends day by day to make the 
reality of a Continental combination, which a year ago was 
absurd and is still not very probable, more and more 
a contingency to be seriously reckoned with ; it discourages 
the few allies on which England might otherwise reckon, 
and it encourages the numerous enemies with whom England 
has to deal. If the simulacrum of a coalition frightens 
England out of place after place,into disgrace after disgrace, 


it must become a question with intelligent politicians | 


whether the reality might not be even more productive of 
plunder, and whether it might not be worth while to take 
the risk of fighting over the spoil when the spoil itself is so 
rich and so easily obtained. 


THE COMMUNARD RIOTS. 


IOTS in Paris have at all times been the forerunners 
of serious political trouble for France, and it is there- 
fore only natural that the disturbances of last Sunday and 
Monday in Pére-la-Chaise should be considered matters of 
some importance. The members of the processions which 
got into trouble with the police on these two occasions were, 
indeed, engaged in exactly the sort of work likely to be con- 
genial to men bent on preparing a revolt. On Sunday the 
Extreme Radicals, Communists, and Anarchists of various 
finely distinguished shades made their yearly pilgrimage to 
that part of the great cemetery of Paris where the men 
who burnt a t ion of the town, and tried to 
burn the whole, made their last stand against the troops. 
Next day the same, or a similar, class of persons collected 
to attend the funeral of an obscure fanatic of their per- 
suasion. With the sufficiently recent recollection of the 
fall of Louis Puuzipre’s Government, the Radical risin 
against the Republic of 1848, and the collapse of the 
Empire to serve as comment, all this looks ominous enough. 
It is sufficiently grave that a considerable part of the 
population of Paris should be devoted to the doctrines 
of the destructive rabble which nearly destroyed it, while 
a foreign enemy was still encamped a few miles off. When 
they are able to assert their principles openly, it is even 
worse, The little army of demonstrators which can always 
be got together to clamour against the Republic in the 
streets might be used for purposes of armed revolt with 
no great difficulty. While that is possible there will 
always be great danger for Paris in such meetings as those 
of Sunday and Monday. There are at all times men in 
the town who are ready to revolt against anybody and any- 
thing. Around them there is a floating population which 
supplies the rank and file of an insurrection, and which 
can be set in motion whenever times are hard, and an 
opportunity offers itself for damaging the Government. 
With elements of that sort around them, the law-abiding 
citizens of Paris have every excuse for feeling nervous when 
they see the survivors and admirers of the Commune 
marching about and openly announcing their intention of 
renewing their enterprise of fourteen years ago. The 
danger is undoubtedly real; for, if street fighting once 
begins in Paris, it is not soon cut short. A strong Govern- 
ment can keep it down altogether. It only begins when 
wer is in weak hands, and then in the majority of cases it 
oo proved successful. Considering what the agitators are 
who would direct a rising in Paris now, and what the 
administration they would have to contend against is, it 
would be folly to deny that even the most trifling riot might 
well prove the beginning of a terrible misfortune. 
Although, however, a street battle on a big scale is never 
impossible, or even very improbable, in Paris, these latest 
riots probably owe whatever importance they have to the 
folly of the Government, The folly has not taken the form 
of excessive repression, and it may be doubted whether any 
severity could well be described as excessive when used 


against such mischievous agitators as the Communards. 
The authorities who are responsible for the peace of Paris 
have taken the feeble course of neither suppressing these 
disturbers nor yet decidedly letting them alone. It is pos- 
sible that the latter course would have been wise. If the 
Anarchists of the axe and such like persons were allowed to 
carry what bunting they pleased, and where they pleased, 
and talk nonsense after their kind, it is quite conceivable 
that they would be content with the license for the time 
being at least, and would soon cease to attract any attention. 
It would be better still, considering the character of the 
Communist parties, to forbid all public display of their 
emblems and opinions ; but that course not being open to the 
Republic at present, complete toleration would probably be the 
next best thing. Everybody would at least understand what it 
meant. As it is, however, the Government does neither 
one thing nor the other. The Communists are allowed to 


agitate as much as they please practically; but they are 
watched and followed by a supervision which is just suffi- 
ciently vigorous to irritate and no more. It is a common- 
place that measures of repression of that kind only serve to 
excite disorder. Accordingly, it is found that the Anarchists 
seize on every opportunity of making a demonstration. 
Meanwhile the Government treats its own agents v 
much as it does its agitators. The police get orders whi 
are either contradictory or unintelligible. Some sessions 
ago the Chamber was much occupied for a considerable time 
in arguing the great question as to what constituted the 
seditiousness of a seditious emblem. It balanced the 
merits of flags, banners, printed scrolls, and lanterns, 
and finally left the question unsettled. In presence, there- 
fore, of the demonstration of last Sunday the Govern- 
ment seems to have found itself in some confusion of mind. 
The agitators were sus of an intention to display the 
red flag, which is associated with the enterprises of the most 
extreme of the Radical factions. Now there is no doubt 
that a red flag is a seditious emblem, and to display it in 
place of or in opposition to the tricolor is an action which 
shows a seditious mind. On: Sunday, therefore, the police 
were ordered to prevent the use of this dangerous article in 
the streets, though the Anarchists were to be allowed to 
wave it as much as they pleased in the cemetery. It would 
not be accurate to say they had permission to wave the 
banner, as their right to that means of asserting their prin- 
ciples was not denied. A red flag by itself is a drapeau, 
and to unfurl it to the wind in Pére-la-Chaise is an insult, 
as many think, to the tricolor—the only true and legitimate 


88 | drapeau. When, however, something is put on the red 


ground, it ceases to be a flag and becomes a banniére, 
which, it seems, is a perfectly harmless emblem. On 
Sunday, therefore, the orders of the police were to pre- 
vent the use of the red flag. As long as the procession 
of Anarchists were in the streets the police seem to have 
been fairly successful, but in the cemetery there was a 
dispute. From the account of an English witness it 
appears that the disturbance was partly accidental, but it 
was violent enough to frighten the Government. Having 
been frightened, the Government acted accordingly—that 
is to say, it withdrew its opposition to the red flag, at least 
as far as the cemetery was concerned, and did not even look 
too closely to its use in the streets during the funeral of 
M. Cournet, who was buried on Monday. There was 
another riot not the less, and, as on the former occasion, 
the immediate cause is unknown, or at least very uncertain. 
If it was perfectly well known what supplied a pretext for 
the first blow, however, the knowledge would be of little 
value. When on one side there is a mob which does 
not know what it may do and what it may not, and on the 
other a body of police with no definite orders, a collision 
becomes almost a matter of certainty, 


The French are singularly obtuse to certain forms of the 
ridiculous, and so they will probably not find the proceed- 
ings of all parties on the first three days of this week par- 
ticularly absurd. They find it quite natural to hear a 
Government talk of causing the sacred tricolor to be re- 
spected by the suppression of an upstart rival, instead of 
asserting it meant to do its duty by putting a stop to 
inflammatory rant. It is even probable that nine French- 
men out of ten would see an important distinction 
between so many square feet of red bunting pure and 
simple and the same amount of stuff with an inscription 
on it. With the first the national flag can be insulted, 
with the second it cannot. M. Brisson’s Ministry runs 
no risk of losing authority on the ground that it has in- 


dulged in a great deal of quibbling; but in France 
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more than elsewhere it will certainly suffer for having 
shown that it did not know its own mind. The change 
between the attitude of the Ministry on Sunday and on 
Monday, and the confused nature of the orders given to 
the police, are in themselves enough to condemn M. Brisson’s 
Ministry. It is plain that they have no definite view of 
the line to be followed against the factions which would 
reduce the country to ruin in a week if they could only 
have power for that period. Frenchmen who look beyond 
the fortunes of the Ministry have every reason for thinking 
this notorious failure on M. Brisson’s part a misfortune of 
some magnitude ; for if he fails, there is no statesman of 
any standing in France who has not been discredited, with 
the single exception of M. Ciémenceav, and he, if he is not 
in the ranks of the Communists, is near them. 


THE SPANISH TREATY. 


—— persistently dogs the present Govern- 
ment, even where it has not deserved failure and dis- 
appointment. The negotiations with Spain for a commercial 
treaty have been conducted, principally by Sir Roserr 
Monrter, with a patience and sound judgment which seemed 
finally to be crowned with success. The pressure which was 
applied by the Spanish Government in the form of differen- 
tial duties on English imports was irritating and vexatious ; 
and the practice of making reciprocal concessions for the 
purpose of obtaining friendly or equitable conditions of 
trade seemed to have been definitively abandoned. It 
was, indeed, owing to exceptional circumstances that the 
Spanish claim was admitted as a subject of negotiation, and 
ultimately conceded. The modification of tariffs which is 
generally stipulated in commercial treaties among Conti- 
nental Powers is scarcely possible where equality of treat- 
ment between domestic and foreign products is already 
established. When the French Legislature, four or five years 
ago, refused to renew the treaty of 1860, the illiberal con- 
duct of the Republic produced no difference in the English 
duties on French goods which had been fixed while 
the more intelligent policy of the Empire still prevailed. 
A similar degeneracy in economic orthodoxy may not im- 
probably result from the democratic changes which have 
since affected the English Constitution ; but fcr the present 
that principle of political economy which prefers the interest 
of the consumer to that of the producer has not been rele- 
gated to Jupiter or Saturn. Until the Caucuses re-establish 
the protective system, the English community will be allowed 
to buy in the cheapest market. 

The contention of the Spanish Government, maintained 
by adverse legislation which proved to be more effectual 
than diplomatic argument, was founded on the provisions of 
Mr. Guapstonz’s Budget of 1860. A principal object of 
the measure was to encourage the consumption of light 
wines, both for the benefit of the revenue and, as Mr. 
GuapstTonE convinced himself, for the promotion of sobriety 
and health. Having with characteristic industry studied 
a question which ordinary Ministers would have left to 
technical experts, Mr. GLapsTone formed a definite opinion 
of the proportion of alcohol to be allowed to light wines 
which might be imported at the lowest rate of duty. 
There can be no doubt that his expectations have been 
largely justified by the result. The consumption of cheap 
claret has increased enormously within five-and-twenty 
years ; and, if there has been any recent check in the im- 
portation, it may be attributed rather to the vine disease 
than to any change in popular taste. It is understood 
that since the appearance of the phylloxera much of the 
wine which passes as Bordeaux is brought from the North 
of Spain to Cette, where it is manufactured into claret ; 
but the circuitous route is only available for wines of 
@ low alcoholic standard; and the Spanish winegrowers 
have persuaded themselves, with or without reason, that the 
English tariff of 1860 injuriously affects their produce. 
i gy and orators have discovered an additional and 
wholly fictitious grievance in a supposed partiality to 
France at the time when the was 
lished. The relations between the French and English 
Governments at the date of Mr. Coppen’s treaty were, in 
fact, the reverse of cordial, In 1858 the French colonels 
were allowed to describe England as a brigands’ cave. In 
1859 the circumstances of the Italian war caused the organi- 
zation of the Volunteers, and in 1860 Lord Joun Russe, 
then Foreign Minister, declared after the annexation of 


Savoy and Nice that England must seek some new alliance. 
Mr. Guiapstone may perhaps not have shared the patriotic 
susceptibility of his colleagues; but in arranging the wine 
duties he was thinking not of national predilections or 
jealousies, but of fiscal symmetry, and of the relations of 
other fermented beverages to imported wines. 

A section of English wine merchants has since constantly 
declared that the standard was fixed too low; and the pro- 
ducers have urged on successive Spanish Governments the 
expediency of obtaining a reduction of the scale. There was 
no doubt that light French wines were admitted at the lowest 
rate of duty, while great quantities of cheap Spanish wines 
suited to the same purpose were practically excluded. The 
growers insisted that the scale was equivalent to a differential 
duty; and they proposed with ultimate success that the 
Cortes should retaliate by refusing to English trade the 
privileges accorded to the most favoured nation. The pro- 
tectionist manufacturers of Catalonia and other provinces 
eagerly echoed the clamour of the wine-growers, though this 
represented different and sometimes antagonistic interests. 
The result has been that English are unfairly 
weighted in Spanish markets, though the unequal tariff is 
in some degree neutralized by contraband importation on 
the Portuguese frontier and on the coast. The Spanish 
Government has always candidly avowed its motive and 
its objects; but Mr. Giapstone, who has for the greater 
part of the interval since 1860 controlled English finance, 
long and steadily maintained the accuracy of his alcoholic 
standard. Since the non-renewal of the French Com- 
mercial Treaty he or his colleagues have become more 
amenable to conviction, and they have listened to the 
reasonable complaints of the traders who find themselves 
hampered by differential duties. Ultimately negotiations 
were instituted for a rise in the alcoholic scale on con- 
dition that English traders should be entitled to the treat- 
ment of the most favoured nation. After a long controve 
it was settled that wine of 30 degrees of alcoholic mera 
should be imported at the lowest rate of duty. French 
producers, who would in consequence be subject to fresh 
competition, had no voice in the discussion ; and there was 
no reason to suspect that the revenue from spirits would bein 
any way affected by the increased consumption of wines 
stronger than ordinary claret. 


The agreement was embodied in a Ministerial Declaration 
which, as it was supposed, required only as a matter of form 
the sanction of the Congress; but the Cabinet of Seiior 
Canovas DEL CasTILLO has lately been weakened by the 
progress of the Liberal Union; and perhaps the Ministers 
may have hoped to secure some doubtful votes by reducing 
the fiscal concessions of the Declaration. It is not known 
whether they have been encouraged to try an experiment on 
the patience of Mr. Giapstonr’s Ministry by its numerous 
diplomatic defeats. The agreement, as it has been modified 
in its through Congress, applies neither to the 
English nor to the Spanish Colonies; and it has been 
altered in some other respects, and especially in its duration, 
to the detriment of English trade. The Spanish Cabinet 
seems to have hastily assumed that a mutilated compact 
would have been accepted in fulfilment of the bargain between 
the two Governments. The announcement made by Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavrice that the negotiations and the treaty 
were at an end has been received in Spain with causeless 
surprise. A renewed demand of the Catalonian members 
that the Government should abide by its illiberal policy 
furnishes an instructive comment on the conduct of the 
Parliament and the Ministry. Merchants in both coun- 
tries have incurred serious inconvenience through the 
diplomatic collapse which involves the maintenance of the 
differential duties. Large quantities of English goods have 
been consigned to Spanish dealers in anticipation of the 
reduction of the tariff. It is probable that a similar shock 
will have been given to the export trade, and especially to 
that of the wine-growers and wine-merchants. The pro- 
posed alteration of the alcoholic scale will, of course, not 
take effect, and all business arrangements will have been 
rendered abortive. It is said that some considerable poli- 
ticians are exerting themselves to repair the mischief which 
has been produced by the efforts of the Protectionists, and 
perhaps by their own indifference or negligence. The com- 
parative strength and the policy of Spanish parties are 
imperfectly known in England ; nor is it generally under- 
stood whether Parliamentary forms allow of the reconsider- 
ation of an ill-judged proceeding. Whatever course may 


* be followed, it is satisfactory to know that in this instance, 


if in no other, the English Government will abide by its 
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decision to accept nothing short of the full terms of the 
Declaration. 

Mr. Cuitpers has, perhaps, reason to congratulate him- 
self on the intervention of the recess before it becomes 
necessary to state whether the provisions of his Budget 
will be affected by the failure of the Spanish Treaty. 
If by any exertion of Ministerial dexterity the Spanish 
Government can induce the Congress to re-establish the Con- 
vention, every facility would be offered on this side for a 
prudent retractation of error. If such a settlement were 
either concluded or reasonably anticipated, the English 
Government would not meddle with the wine duty as modi- 
fied by the Declaration. It is true that an increase of the 
tax, combined with an alteration of the alcoholic scale, might 
not have been inconsistent with the spirit of the agreement ; 
but, as it would have tended to discourage English con- 
sumption, it would probably have been resented by the wine- 
growers. Unless the Spanish Legislature at once corrects 
the mistake which it has, either deliberately or unadvisedly, 
committed, Mr. Curipers will probably be unable to resist 
the plausible demand for an additional duty on wine. The 
argument that the luxuries of the rich should not be 
favoured at the expense of the poor is scarcely applicable to 
an increase of the duty on cheap claret or on wines of 
similar quality which might have been imported from Spain. 
A duty on wines of a higher class assessed in proportion to 
their value would have the grave defect of being compara- 
tively unproductive. Indirect taxation disturbs trade, 
without corresponding advantage to the revenue, unless 
duties are levied on articles of general consumption. On 
more than one ground there is reason to regret the victory 
of the Protectionists in Spain; but no English Ministry 
could be guilty of the weakness of allowing a curtail- 
ment of the term for which the Convention was to remain 
in force. The alteration would have been injurious to 
Spanish wine-growers as well as to manufacturers and mer- 
chants ; and, if the arrangement had come to an end in 
1877, there would have been much difficulty in concluding 
@ permanent and definitive treaty. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


HE extraordinary strength of M. Victor Hvco’s con- 
Z stitution made it not certain that he might not survive 
even the attack which came on him a fortnight ago, and it 
enabled him to battle with the enemy in a manner alto- 
gether astonishing in a man of his age. But that age itself 
made a fatal result, though not certain, far too probable, 
and the anxiety which was at last fulfilled had but too 
good grounds. No recent illness of any Frenchman has 
excited anything like the feeling which this has called forth, 
and all parties have united in a manner, unfortunately less 
common in France than elsewhere, to mourn the greatest of 
living Frenchmen, the last very great man whom France 
has to boast. 

Victor Hvco’s biography contains, as is well known, not 
many incidents striking for other than literary reasons ; and 
its literary particulars, if given at length, would more than 
fill the space here available. It is sufficient to remind the 
reader that the poet who became a count and peer of the July 
Monarchy, a senator of the Third Republic, and a member 
of the Académie Francaise, was born at Besangon on the 
26th of February, 1802. His father was a soldier of the 
Republic and the Empire, by birth a Lorrainer ; his mother 
was a Breton of good bourgeois stock and a fervent Royalist. 
The boy very early accompanied his parents to Italy and 
Spain, but was chiefly brought up in Paris, where the 
deserted convent of the Feuillantines gave him a home, not 
without influence on his tastes and feelings. At seventeen 
he became a contributor to the Royalist-romantic Conser- 
vateur littéraire, and shortly after won prizes at the Jeux 
Floraux of Toulouse. His first volume of Odes appeared 
in 1822, and of the more than sixty years that have passed 
since only the minority have failed to witness the issue of 
some new book of his. It is impossible to retell here the 
thrice-told stories of the formation of the first romantic 
cénacle, of the struggles and triumph of Hernani, of the red 
tickets with “ Hierro” inscribed on them, of the series of 
dramas whose end coincided at least with the appearance of 
Ponsarp’s Lucréce, of the poet’s conversion from Royalism 
to moderate Constitutionalism, from moderate Consti- 
tutionalism to Republicanism, of the exile at the Coup 
@état, of the refuge in Jersey and Guernsey, of the return, 
not altogether happy or unchequered with vexation, to 


Bordeaux, to Brussels, and to Paris. These things are 
accessible in their dates and bare facts in scores of books of 
reference, and have been duly copied in scores of daily 
newspapers. What we have to do here is to estimate 
briefly, but as sufficientry as possible, the literary value of a 
career not often paralleled as regards acknowledged literary 
supremacy and mixture of literary with practical influence. 

It is fortunately unnecessary, not merely from the de 
mortuis point of view, to insist at any length on Victor 
Huco’s defects and weaknesses. They have been mostly 
insisted upon quite sufficiently in England, and are known 
to thousands who have never taken the trouble to read the 
Chasseur noir or Hernani or the Travailleurs de la mer or 
Eviradnus, The general charges against the poet were put 
crudely enough by Sainte-Beuve in mouth 
under the formula that Vicror Huco was “un ane de génie” 
(BauDELAIrRE, who was no despicable scholar, would have 
been more likely to say an asinus aureus if he had said it 
at all), and there the thing may rest. We have at present 
as little care as we have need to enter into the discussion or 
cataloguing of spots in the sun. No one that we ever heard 
of in France or England, except Mr. Swinpurne, took Victor 
Hvco very seriously as a politician ; no one could be per- 
verted or even scandalized by his peculiar form of theistic 
free thought in religion, except very feeble persons ; no one, 
except persons still feebler, was likely to go to him as an 
authority on fact, an arbiter of criticism, or a witness to be 
taken unreservedly on points of private likes and dislikes. 
He was a poet, and nothing but a poet, whether he wrote: 
verse or prose. 

It is much more the proper appreciation of his poetical 
merits than the proper discarding or minimizing of his 
defects which ought to be urged on English readers. Victor 
Hvuco’s prose was remarkable, his drama more remarkable, 
his poetry proper most remarkable of all. But it is very 
much to be doubted whether the average English reader has: 
ever appreciated the point of view from which these three- 
great bodies of literature, in an ascending order, challenge 
and deserve the admiration of critics. It is even to be 
doubted whether in these days of glib talking about litera- 
ture, and French literature especially, many critics even are- 
quite in case to appreciate. Take, for instance, Mr. MarrHew 
ARNOLD—a childish politician no doubt, but a very respect- 
able literary critic. Whenever Mr. ARrNotp speaks of 
French verse, and especially when he speaks of the French 
Alexandrine, he shows exactly the same defect which, to take 
a parallel instance, VotTarrE showed when he spoke of 
SwakspearRE. Mr. ARNOLD’s ears are deaf on the Alexandrine 
side ; he thinks it a polished sing-song, monotonous, de- 
clamatory kind of metre, which may do very nicely for a 
récit de Théraméne, but can by no means carry the higher 
poetry. That is to say, he does not know the language— 
the metrical language in which the subject deals. The 
Alexandrine of Victor Hvco is not more beautiful than his 
lyrical measures ; but it is probably safe to say that no one 
who does not appreciate it can appreciate them. What 
Victor Hueco did before all as a poet (putting aside for the 
moment his innovation of subjects, stage arrangements, and 
the like) was to rediscover the secret of crashing sound in 
French verse. Since the death of CorNEILLE French poetry 
had rippled ; Victor Hueco taught it once more the move- 
ment and the music of the wave. In his lyrical pieces, the 
limitation which even he was not able quite to destroy of 
French metre to the iambus made his earlier verse to some 
uninstructed ears perhaps approach the verse of LamarTINE 
or of Cuénrer. Only a complete ignorance of the very rudi- 
ments of the matter could confuse his Alexandrines with 
theirs or with any Alexandrines of any poet from Racine 
downwards. Victor Huco is not to be scanned by couplets ; 
he is to be scanned by verse paragraphs or tirades of 
irregular length, where the rhymes simply mark the 
breaking of each wave, each successive wave, till the 
paragraph finishes with the fluctus decumanus. Until 
some little initiation in this has been gone through, the 
admiration of even reasonable Hugolitres for Huco must 
always seem a mystery and an affectation. The Englishman 
who founds his knowledge of French on a few yellow 
novels, a translation or two, some second-hand stories about 
GavtTiER’s waistcoat and Cyrano pE Bercerac’s nose, the 
faculty of wading through a column of /wits divers and 
nouvelles & la main without always missing the point, and 
perhaps a little more of the same kind, will never under- 
stand Hvco all his lifelong. You might as well turn some 
one whose knowledge of the Greek Anthology comes from 
Sainte-Beuve and of the Odyssey from Mr. Lave straight 
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into a chorus of the Agamemnon to 
ciate it, When Englishmen understand that French does 
not come by nature, and French prosody still less, they will 
at least be prepared to enter into the almost fanatical adora- 
tion with which three generations of the most sceptical and 
fickle people on earth regard the author of the Aventuriers 
de la mer, of the Tristesse d’Olympio, of the Chasseur noir, 
of the marvellous lines in Les quatre vents de l'esprit begin- 
ning “Je suis fait d’ombre et de marbre,” of « thousand 
(almost literally a thousand) Alexandrine tirades which may 
be found impartially scattered about every play, from Crom- 
well to Torquemada, and every book of verse from the first 
Odes to L’art d’étre grand-piie. We forget who it was who 
first spoke of the ivresse de Victor Hugo, but no other phrase 
properly expresses the effect of his work when it is once 
comprehended, and, unlike most intoxications, it does not 
bring about any subsequent disgust. 

It is, no doubt, a result of the peculiarities which bring 
about this strange and unique effect (for no other writer 
that we can think of produces exactly or nearly the same 
complete forgetfulness of anything but the music and the 
swing of the verse, the rush and sweep of the language) 
that Victor Huco has, independently of the personal faults 
and the faults of matter alluded to and dismissed above, 
some purely literary weaknesses which mar his work. No 
prose book of his, with the possible exception of the 
Travailleurs de la mer, can be said to have the solid plan 
and the complete working out necessary to perfect prose. 
They are rhapsodies like, in different ways, Han d’Islande 
and William Shakespeare, chronicles like Notre Dame de 
Paris, congeries of beauties and defects like nearly all the 
later novels. In the same way his warmest admirers 
admit that his plays show a singular inability or unwilling- 
ness on the part of so fertile and poetical a genius to submit 
to the not very difficult or recondite laws of dramatic pre- 
sentation, a constant contempt of the simplest arts of the 
playwright, an invincible confusion of the epic and the 

rama, the poem end the play. Even his poems proper 
do not escape a just as well as an unjust censure. The 
common cant that the later volumes are unfit to rank 
with the earlier is foolish enough, for as a matter 
of fact much of the matter of the later dates from 
the time of the earlier, the earlier themselves contain 
much inequality, and nothing that the author has ever 
written excels the finest part of Les quatre vents de 
esprit and some of the other recent issues. But it has 
never been Victor Hvuco’s strong point to introduce the 
law of measure into his work; to be conscious of what 
there is not to say, to practise economy and reserve. His 
poetical quality is of quite another sort, and the wise go and 
will go to him for it, just as they go to the other great poets 
each for his own secret. That he is, on the whole, the 
greatest poet of France we make no doubt whatever. That 
he is, also, among the great poets of the world, we hesitate 
no more to pronounce. And the denial of such a place to 
him can only come from the old and undying blunder of 
asking from a man something which is not his to give, but 
some one else’s. It is Victor Huao’s function to transport— 
at one time by pathos, at another by terror, at a third by 
mere splendour and glory of verse and of language which 
excites no ideas and appeals to no feelings but simple and 
unmixed admiration. The man who compares him with 
SuaxkspEakeE is absurd, for to the two great qualities of uni- 
versality and unerringness which distinguished SHAKSPEARE 
he has less claim than many smaller men. It is scarcely 
less absurd to compare him with others. But Vicror Hueco 
is Victor Hvuco (the formula, if not the application, comes 
from no mean critic), and whoso cannot taste Vicror Huco 
is shut out from one of the fullest and most intense of 


literary pleasures. 


SHAM FIGHTS. 


Whitsuntide holidays have been well 
spent by the Volunteers. They have had a number of 
reviews, all as little as possible like the now familiar Easter 
Monday show. In the North, as many as ten thousand have 
camped out at a dozen different places, and spent their time 
in serious drill. In the South, battalions or parts of 
battalions have gone to camps or garrison towns at some six 
widely-different points. Everywhere there was an obvious 
desire to do as much work as possible with the minimum of 
show. The weather has been of a character to help this 


wholesome determination to the utmost. It was bad every- ' 


where, and in some quarters very bad indeed, Yet, in spite 
of it, upwards of twenty thousand men have been found to 
spend their holiday in very hard work indeed. Within the 
last few years it has become so much a matter of course to 
hear that this or the other corps of Volunteers has spent 
its Bank Holiday drilling, that the thing surprises nobody, 
but it is not the less sufficiently remarkable. Anybody 
who will take the trouble to read a newspaper report of 
the doings at Harwich or Sheerness last Monday can 
promptly convince himself that the Essex and Middlesex 
Artillery Volunteers who were practising at these places 
did what a labourer working for wages would think no 
light day’s work. Elsewhere the men of the infantry force 
have been engaged in equally serious practice. They have 
been marching, skirmishing, and mounting guard, perhaps 
the most tiresome of occupations, and everywhere with a 
genuine desire to learn, and not merely to make believe 
before a crowd of spectators. 

Practice of this kind is incomparably more instructive 
than an ordinary sham fight; but to make the results of 
the practice more satisfactory, we have had one of these 
shows which, for once in a way, was really something like 
an actual engagement. The sham fight at Weymouth did 
not end as it should have ended according to programme, 
and its incidents were quite unexpected. It is a good fea- 
ture of the fight that all the three services were represented. 
The force was made up of navy, army, Volunteers, 
and even included a detachment of the Yeomanry. If 
ev ing had gone according to ticket, the defending 
force should have won; but the reverse happened. For the 
better instruction of everybody the weather was rainy and 
foggy, and the attacking force saw an opportunity for 
surprising the other; which it did most completely. 
Whether the superior authority which had decided how the 
battle was to go beforehand was not as completely surprised 
by the result as the defeated defenders does not appear, but 
it is at least probable. The attacking party should have 
come on to Bincombe heights by way of Osmington, and 
have been beaten back. It included about 700 blue jackets 
from the Agincourt and Minotaur, which perhaps does 
something to explain the slightly irregular character of the 
proceedings. Instead of coming on by Osmington, and 
being beaten, the attacking force made a détour, under 
cover of the fog and rain, and coming suddenly on the 
defenders, just where they were not expected, they won. 
This was a sham fight of the right kind. What would 
have happened in war happened here as nearly as possible. 
Things did not merely go as they had been laid out before- 
hand, but were done on the spur of the moment, and as the 
conditions of weather and place suggested. If all sham fights. 
could be like this there would be little to say against them. 
In the great German manceuvres it is indeed supposed that. 
the officers on either side do act exactly as if they had an 
enemy in the front of them. Whether this is always the- 
case 1s perhaps a little doubtful ; but it is certain that the 
German army does get a great deal of practice which has a 
very close resemblance to the operations of war. It cer- 
tainly did not show any want of familiarity with its business. 
when it entered the field against the Austrians, although it 
had taken part in no great war for half a century. In 
England the autumn manceuvres of the German army have 
never been imitated except in a very half-h way. 
After two or three attempts to reproduce them they 
were given up, and are not apparently likely to be resumed. 
In fact, while almost all the serviceable part of the force is. 
being carried to and fro abroad in transports and river-boats. 
the army can scarcely be expected to engage in autumn 
manceuvres, for which grown men are almost as necessary 
as for actual war. What the army cannot do, the Volun- 
teers cannot. The force is willing at all times to do far. 
more than it is allowed to do; but as it is still, after many 
years and many fine words, absolutely destitute of the 
organization needed to fit it for the field, it is necessaril 
condemned to go without that part of its instruction which 
is gained by mancuvring large bodies. Easter Monday 
reviews are worse than useless in the opinion of the most. 
competent military judges. While this state of things 
lasts—and it will, miracles apart, last for a long while yet— 
it is perhaps well that the Volunteers should see as little of 
sham fights among themselves. Such operations as those 
at Weymouth are, however, very different things. When 
the Volunteers and the equally-neglected Yeomanry and 
Militia can act with regular forces under conditions which 
make a close imitation of war possible, it is desirable to let 
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them do it. The sham fight at Weymouth, besides being a 
model of its kind, has the merit of showing that this sort 
of instruction can be given at no great cost and on a very 
modest scale. 


MINISTERIAL DISSENSIONS. 


C. is not probable that any one attached much positive 
value to the rumours of a split in the Cabinet which 
were started last week, and which have continued to be 
talked about lazily during Whitsuntide. The somewhat 
mysterious announcements respecting the Irish policy of the 
Government were sufficient to give rise to such rumours, 
and the antecedents of the Ministers named were not suffi- 
cient to scout them. Mr. CuampBeriarn’s relations with the 
Anarchist party in Ireland have been in a state of suspended, 
but only suspended, animation since the Kilmainham Treaty 
in which he played so great a part. Sir Cuartrs Dixxe is, 
of course, too sensible 2 man to approve in the abstract 
of the process of securing a vicious dog by taking off 
the muzzle and unlocking the chain. But he is also much 
too much of a politician in the technical sense to reject 
a policy because he does not approve of it, and it has 
hitherto been his pleasure to run in a curricle with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, the position of both being such that they 
can gain more for some time by union than by competition. 
Mr, Saaw-Lerevre, we think, was also named ; but nobody 
is likely to trouble himself much about Mr. SHaw-Lerevre. 
Cabinets have died, and (metaphorically, at least) worms 
have eaten them, but not for love or loss of the Mr. SHaw- 
Lerevres of this world. 

There were, however, some strong reasons against hastily 
entertaining the belief that Mr. Guapstone’s Cabinet was 
once more about to “shed.” Its members have been 
severely tried already, and all those who were weakly 
accessible to scruples of conscience must have been found 
out long ago. It is said that the frequent breaches in a 
certain famous naval harbour were once objected, in com- 
pany, to a person who had some official connexion with 
the structure. He smiled superior, and said, “ You don’t 
“ understand these things. Each time that the sea gets 
“ through it shows us a weak place, and we mend it, and 
“after a few more winters I defy the Atlantic to move 
“a stone.” So has Mr. Giapstone scientifically tried his 
colleagues with experiments of the weak places of their 
conscience. The legalized robbery of the Land Act found 
out one weak vessel; the proposal to traflic with traitors 
and murderers another; the bombardment of Alexandria a 
third, The rest have been tried in almost all possible ways. 
They have been dipped in the blood of Majuba and of 
Gorpon and of the Soudanese ; they have been case-hardened 
by exposure to the peculiar pastimes of Prince Bismarck 
and M. pe Grers; their once tender Radical consciences 
have stood coercion and bombardment and aimless slaughter 
and what not. It is, therefore, in the last degree impro- 
bable that any one should break off or break down now. 
Besides, ex hypothesi, the Liberal-Radical party is going 
to put its fortunes to the test of a general election within 
a very few months, perhaps within not many weeks. It 
can scarcely be supposed by either section that the joint 
chances would be improved by going to the country as a 
party divided against itself. And it is no discourtesy to 
such very experienced politicians to say that we cannot 
think of any member of the present Government who is 
likely to let, except for political reasons, a megrim about 
Irish Local Government interfere with his political chances. 
No doubt history presents instances of politicians who have 
at a given moment in their career become phenomenally 
scrupulous. But in that case it has generally been possible 
to discover reasons which reduce the phenomenon to some- 
thing quite ordinary. Unless, therefore, such circumstances 
can be discovered in the present case, it will be well to 
acquit statesmen who have shown a firmness in sticking 
to place unrivalled in the long course of English history, 
of sacrificing office in the first place and the chances of 
@ majority in the second to a pure and fervent belief that 
it is wicked to pass a Land Purchase Bill before anni- 
hilating the last guarantees for order and good government 
in Ireland. 

There are, indeed, two circumstances or sets of circum- 
stances which might embolden Mr. Cuampervary, Sir 
Crartes, his friend, and any underlings who choose to 
follow in a sudden fit of exemplary conscientiousness. The 
one is the fear of being outbidden by the Conservatives ; 
the other is the suspicion that Mr, GLapstone’s last tender 


of his resignation is a genuine one. With the first hypo- 
thesis it is not necessary to deal at greater length than to 
say that, if the Conservative leaders were determined to 
commit political suicide, it might be unpleasant to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN in more ways than one. Already there are 
ominous growls heard in the Conservative party to the 
effect that, if Conservatism is to be only Radicalism with a 
difference, the growlers for their part will have nothing 
to do with it. The abandonment of Ireland to Town 
Councils untempered by coercion might not impossibly have 
the effect of the resurrection of the party from which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has most to fear—the party of the 
Left Centre. It is, therefore, quite conceivable that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN may be very much afraid of being outbidden, 
and very anxious to make outbidding impossible. But it is 
improbable that, except as a last resource, he would think 
of resigning merely for this reason. If it were possible to 
believe in Mr. GuapsTone’s retirement, there would be much 
more of a solid reason for thinking that the movement sup- 
posed to be in contemplation last week is not an impossi- 
bility. For when Mr. Guapstone once retires, the tempta- 
tion to the Radical Ultras to make a bid for supreme power 
becomes evident. They may possibly be tired of “ per- 
“ meating,” of ‘‘ wagging the dog,” of all the other pleasant 
metaphors whereby political expression is given to the fact 
that some people are content to share the responsibility of 
acts which they disapprove in order to get acts that 
they approve done. Mr. CuamBeriarn has been for years 
lengthening the cords and strengthening the stakes of his 
organization, and he may think that the hour has come for 
bolder action. By insisting on the concession of anarchy to 
Ireland he would, in the first place, increase his reputation 
with the Anarchist party in England; in the second, carry 
with him the mere gregem Schnadhorstit which likes vigour 
and does as it is told, without having the brains or the 
initiative to think for itself; and, in the third place, dis- 
credit the Moderate Liberals, whether they do or whether 
they do not give way to him. For, in the former case, they 
are reduced to the position of his followers; in the latter 
they pose as the apologists of an ineffective via media which 
neither gives Ireland full power to go to the Devil as she 
pleases nor keeps her in order in a vigorous and intelligible 
fashion. All this, so long as Mr. GuapsToNE remains in 
office, would do Mr. CuamBertain no good. But directly 
the struggle for power comes it would give him leverage. In 
case, therefore, and in case only that struggle is near, an 
imposing wrapping of the mantle and a stately progress from 
office to independence may be looked for. Conversely, if 
any such thing takes place, it may be set down with some 
plausibility to one of the two causes referred to. It has 
seemed desirable to point this out, because gross injustice 
has been done to some of the astvtest and most clear- 
sighted of modern politicians by the assumption that at this 
very late day a little grain of conscience has found a home 
in the soil of their minds. They may well ask what they 
have done that imputations of this kind should be cast on 
them, and it can only be answered, Nothing. A man who 
conscientiously believes that the Ireland of the present day 
is fit to govern itself must clearly have been (if he has had 
a seat in the present Cabinet) sinning against his deliberate 
convictions for at least four years past. And there can be 
nothing in a general election which can have an automatic 
power of influencing such a seared conscience. But a man 
who has been countenancing measures which he does not 
approve, orat any rate does not like, because he thinks that 
on the whole it will pay him best to countenance them, is 
altogether in the right and consistent when he declines 
to countenance them further, because he now thinks it will 
pay him better to oppose them. It is astonishing how 
straightforward and simple the actions and motives of man- 
kind become if they are only regarded with a little common 
sense. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 


ORD LAMINGTON’S speech on the Declaration of 
Paris naturally convinced himself and those of his 
hearers who were already of the same opinion. He had no 
difficulty in unfolding a catena of passages from the works 
of jurists and the speeches of statesmen in support of the 
proposition that the right of search was i 
English law, and that in the hands of the greatest maritime 
Power it was a formidable weapon of offence. A more 
cautious disputant would have suspected from the facility of 
his own demonstration that he was proving too much, If 
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the rights and the interests of England entirely coincided, 
not only Lord CLaRENpon’s conduct, but the subsequent 
acquiescence of his colleagues and successors, required ex- 
tion. “ Until,” said CoLeriner, “ you 
“ adversary’s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant i 
“understanding.” Lord Lamineron made no effort to 
understand the ignorance which he virtually imputed to all 
the Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries who have held 
‘office since 1856. His own objections to a policy which 
he regards as suicidal have been not unfrequently urged 
‘within and without the walls of Parliament ; but they have 
never provoked a serious debate, nor have they been atany time 
tested by a division. One critic of Lord CLarenpon’s policy 
‘could not fail to command attention; but Mr. Muu ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the surrender of the right of 
‘search in an antithetic paradox which seems, as far as it is 
‘intelligible, to be founded on a fallacious assumption. He 
could not, as he declared, understand the humanity of sacri- 
ficing life in preference to capture of property. The Decla- 
ration of Paris, while it exempted certain merchandise from 
liability 
increased 


to seizure, in no manner promoted or countenanced 
harshness or bloodshed in warfare. It was, and it 
still is, the duty of naval officers to sink, burn, and destroy 
‘the enemy’s armed vessels unless they consent to surrender. 
There had never been any question of employing the same 
methods in dealing with captured merchant vessels or with 
neutral ships conveying enemy’s goods. 

Although the proposal by Lord CiarEnpon of the new 
code of maritime warfare was virtually approved by the 
Cabinet, one of its members doubted, not the expediency of 
the change, but the security for its permanent operation. 
Sir Grorce Lewis more than once remarked that there 
would be no coercive sanction for the observance by belli- 
gerents of any rules which might seem inconsistent with 
their own immediate interests. The abolition of letters 
of marque purported to be advantageous to the Power which 

the greatest mercantile marine ; and, consequently, 
an enemy of England would be tempted to disregard the 
prohibition. It is evident that a sufferer by the unlawful 
employment of privateers would have no means of punishing 
a breach of faith. An infraction of international compact 
might be perpetrated with impunity by an enemy to whom 
the offended party was already doing all possible injury. 
It is true that, if Russia in the event of war employs 
privateers, England would in turn be entitled, as against 
the hostile combatant, to revert to the former practice of 
seizure; but European neutrals would in such a case pro- 
bably contend that they also, as parties to the Paris 
Declaration, were entitled to insist on adherence to its 
stipulations. Retaliation against Russia by the, issue of 
English letters of marque would be inoperative and futile. 
The commercial marine of Russia is less than a twentieth 
part of that of England, and after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties it would probably disappear from the sea. The 
comparatively small exports and imports would be 
either carried by railway or covered by neutral flags. 
The risk to ish commerce of interference by Russian 
privateers could only be formidable if their enterprise was 
openly or clandestinely aided by maritime Powers which 
may be assumed to be neutral. Even if a European 
coalition prevents the English navy from employing its 
superior force beyond the Dardanelles, the Black Sea and 
the Baltic would be effectually closed to Russian men-of-war 
and to privateers. It cannot ‘be supposed that the United 
States after their triumphant enforcement of the Alabama 
claims would cynically claim the privilege of furnishing to 
one of the belligerents a base of operations against the 
enemy's commerce. It is possible that the threat of re- 
pudiating the Declaration of Paris may have been prompted 
only by a desire of asserting independence of international 
duties and liabilities. If the claim to issue letters of 
marque is seriously intended, there is little reason to be 
alarmed at the probable results. It matters little or not at 
all whether a cruiser holds a Government commission like 
the Alabama arid her consorts, or sails according to ancient 
practice under letters of marque. 

The English Government could not, as long as an 
adversary claimed the benefit of the Declaration, revert 
without breach of an honourable understanding to the 
earlier doctrine of maritime law. It is true that so 
considerable an authority as Mr. Miuu denied that Lord 
CLaRENDON’s proposal was, even afterit had been accepted by the 
other European Powers, binding on his own country; but, 
as Lord GRanvILLE more correctly declared in answer to’ 
Lord Lamincton, a diplomatic engagement may be formed 


by the Crown without resort to Parliament. It is only 
when international covenants involve grants of money or 
affect the sources of revenue that the House of Commons 
is technically required to approve of a treaty. It may in- 
deed be contended with some show of reason that so great 
an innovation as the exemption of enemy’s from 
seizure ought not to be introduced without the formal 
sanction of Parliament; but the limits of constitutional 
propriety and positive law have never been strictly defined 
by English jurists, In two modern instances, and in the 
later case with success, Ministers have violated the Con- 
stitution by the actual or attempted revival of an obsolete 
tive. Lord Patmerston was fortunately defeated in 
an attempt to introduce life-peers into the House of Lords, 
after such a creation had been disused for four hundred 
years. The usurpation would have succeeded but for the 
happy accident that the infringement of the Constitution 
was prevented by Parliamentary law. Mr. GLapsToNE 
was more fortunate in his abolition of purchase by Royal 
Warrant ; and his unconstitutional victory was probably the 
more welcome because Parliament had rejected the measure 
which, as it appeared, was within the legal competence of 
the Crown. The Declaration of Paris raises an additional 
—- Foreign States are not bound to inquire into the 
ivision of powers between the Sovereign and the Legis- 
lature. To them the Crown represents the nation ; and, if the 
Ministers strain its authority too far, the country is neverthe- 
less responsible for their acts. Lord Patmerston and his col- 
leagues might, if they had thought fit, have consulted Par- 
liament before they acquiesced in the measure which seems 
to have been independently introduced by Lord CLargnpon. 
That they never affirmed, or indeed noticed, the Declaration 
in the name of the QueEN is a matter wholly irrelevant to 
the controversy. The Crown is not bound to any special 
mode of dealing with its servants or agents. When Lord 
CLARENDON was not officially censured, and the Declaration 
was not publicly renounced, it became valid as among the 
Governments represented at Paris. Some of the plenipo- 
tentiaries declared when the question was mooted that they 
should require further instructions. Ultimately the agree- 
ment was unanimously adopted, and Lord CLARENDON’s 
share in the transaction amounted to a covenant made for 
good consideration. It would be absurd after thirty years 
to reopen the legitimacy of the bargain. 

Further modifications of the maritime laws of war may 
perhaps be at some future time introduced. The present 
relations of civilized Powers are not favourable to innova- 
tions, even if they were acknowledged improvements. The 
sanguine anticipations of the last generation have not been 
realized in practice. General peace and the growth of 
friendly relations among independent States are dreams 
which have proved as transitory as the fragile building 
in Hyde Park with which they were associated in 1851. 
Since that time there have been many t wars, and in 
the intervals international jealousy and ill-will have been at 
least as prevalent as in any former age. Germany and 
France, which were always rivals, are now chronic anta- 
gonists, only laying aside their animosity for a time for the 
purpose of affronting and injuring England. If an exten- 
sion of the Paris Declaration were now thought advisable 
by any Power, it would for that reason be rejected by the rest. 
It is possible that at some distant time the stable equilibrium 
which existed from the Peace of Utrecht to the War of the 
Austrian Succession, and again from the end of the Napoleonic 
struggle to the Crimean War, may be permanently or tempo- 
rarily restored. If such an era arrives, some Congress or Con- 
vention may perhaps take into consideration the plan which 
was suggested by the American Government as an alter- 
native for the most essential part of the Paris Declaration. 
The United States refused unconditionally to abandon the 
right of search as asserted by English jurists, and the issue 
of letters of marque which was permitted by universal 
custom. The Americans were nevertheless ready to concur 
in the Declaration of Paris with the important addition that 
merchandise should be absolutely exempt from seizure by 
an adverse belligerent. The whole consequences of such a 
change of system are not easily foreseen; but the first 
impression is that the largest commercial nation would gain 
most by security from seizure. 

As no such policy is at present likely to be established, it 
is more urgent to make maritime superiority effective in 
war than to reduce its range of operations. The national 
conscience need not be disturbed by the liability of hostile 


commerce to interference or suppression. It is qnly to be 
regretted that Russian maritime trade bears soatalhe geo 
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portion to the wealth and population of the Empire. If 
philanthropists remonstrate against attacks by sea on private 
property which is said to be respected on land, they may 

referred to SkoBELEFF’s complacent anticipation that 
the wild tribes of Asia would be let loose on India 
with the object of giving up the country to plunder and 
havoc. War by sea or by land is in truth as unmixed 
an evil as it appears in the declarations of speakers at 
peace societies. Their error consists in assuming that it 
can always be avoided by deference and concession. It is 
not for the purpose nor with the probable result of pre- 
venting war that some millions of men are habitually kept 
under arms, or that enormous sums are annually expended 
on naval instruments of destruction. It is not even certain 
that the interests of humanity in general will be promoted 
by the universal application of the Declaration of Paris. 
Parliament has only to consider whether the agreement is 
binding, and, if there should be a loophole of escape, whether 
it is advantageous to English interests. Both questions may 
be answered in the affirmative, 


ADMIRAL HORNBY’S SQUADRON. 


é bee: decision of the Admiralty to form a large squadron 
of evolution on the coast of Ireland is certainly a wise 
one. A force of this description under the command of an 
officer of the ability of Admiral Horney will be able to 
bring much of the speculation of recent years to a prac- 
tical test. It is particularly good news that efforts are to be 
made to try 


‘These weapons have been, comparatively speaking, so little 
used, and have been so inordinately talked about, that it is 
time some attempts were being made to see what can be 
done with them in war. As yet the experiments made 
have not done much more than prove that a very powerful 
explosive put just where it can exert its greatest force will 
destroy even the most powerfully constructed ironclad. It 
has yet to be seen whether the explosive could be put in that 
position during a naval engagement with any degree of pre- 
cision, which is at least doubtful. Up to the present the 
torpedo has enjoyed all the glories of a new invention and 
has—after the fashion of such things—been going to alter the 
whole conditions of naval warfare. People who recollect 
how many discoveries in this and other fields have been 
going to have the same wonderful effect, and have, after 
all, left things very much as they found them, have entertained 
in a modest way certain doubts as to the great future of the 
torpedo. Perhaps Admiral Hornsy’s mancuvres will do 
something to throw light on the point. In other things, too, 
the practice of the squadron will be useful. For many 
years past our naval officers have had very few opportunities 
of practising tactics on a large scale. The squadron now 
forming will supply the want, and, it is to be hoped, will be 
the beginner of a series. 1n ordinary times there is no 
reason why the Channel, Reserve, and Mediterranean 

uadrons should not have a combined cruise at least every 
other year. These manceuvres are even more instructive for 
the navy than similar meetings are for the army. Our 
soldiers must necessarily practise at home under very arti- 
ficial conditions ; whereas the fleet is always on what would 
be its field of battle in war. Naval officers and seamen well 
know while they are practising on the [rish coast that what 
they are doing is exactly what they would be called upon to 
do in actual fighting. They will not be required to make 
believe to anything like the same extent as the fellow-service 
at Aldershot. 

But, though Admiral Hornsy’s task is a most neces- 
‘sary one to be done, it is less satisfactory to see with 
what tools he is expected to do it. “The object of the 
““ cruise,” as it is described in the Times, “upon which 
“the fleet will proceed is to enable the ApmiRaL to 
“ascertain to the fullest extent the manceuvring capa- 
“bilities of the ships, and their actual utility in case 
“of war.” This is very well; but it is surprising to see 
the names of some of the vessels of which we are now to 
ascertain to the fullest extent the manceuvring capabilities. 
The reporter of the Times is most judicious on this point, 
and leaves the matter very much in the dark ; but even he 


is compelled to acknowledge that “ several of these [ships to | paral 


“ wit] are practically of an obsolete type.” From other 
quarters it appears that vessels of a practically obsolete 
type will go near to form a distinct majority of the ships of 
the squadron. The Lord Warden is to be there, and the 


the value of torpedoes in a thoroughgoing | 


under the itt), | HORNBY’s command does really represent an efficient fig 


Penelope, besides lumbering five-masters of the Minotaur 
class. It is not very obvious where the advantage of test- 
ing the manceuvring capabilities of such vessels as these is 
to be found. They have been tested, and a decision as to 
their merits has been come to long ago. These vessels 
are not necessarily useless. They serve a good purpose in 
time of peace, not only by sparing the costly new ships, 
but by supplying a very healthy and practical form of floating 
gymnasium for the crews. Men can be drilled on board of 
them, not only to be gunners, but to be seamen. For pur- 
poses of war, however, they are at best of a very subordinate 
value, a fact which it will be well to keep carefully in sight 
when estimating the value of Admiral Hornsy’s cruise. 
The Admiralty, unless it has had its conscience wonderfully 
awakened in these latter days, will doubtless do its utmost 
to make capital out of those twenty vessels “ representing 
“ all classes of ships in the navy.” ‘They make an imposing 
show on water as well as on paper, but much of the 
squadron’s apparent strength is show and nothing else. It 
would have been far better, since this fleet is to have a strictly 
practical object, to have formed it wholly of modern vesselssuch 
as could be put in the line of battle without rashness, and 
then we should have known exactly what the manceuvres 
had proved. Of course there is a very valid excuse for the 
Admiralty’s error of judgment in this case—the excuse, 
namely, of the player who does not return his partner's 
lead of trumps. They have not got the modern vessels to 
use, and so Admiral Hornsy must just put up with old 
ones. We have no doubt that the cruise of the squadron 
will be most instructive to the officers and men, but it may 
equally be made a means of misleading the country. If it is 
allowed to be understood that the force under — 

t- 
ing fleet, the country will most certainly be misled. It is 
really a makeshift, and is so far from being a sign of our 
strength at sea, that it is a proof of how much remains to 
be done to put the navy in a proper condition, 


RUFFIANISM ON THE SPREE. 


7 sentencing one McFapyen to two months’ hard labour, 
which was much less than McFapyen deserved, Mr. 
Suet, the police magistrate, at Wandsworth, described a 
class of persons whose idea of a day’s pleasure was to spoil 
the pleasure of everybody else. This class, which may be 
called the great nuisance of + cities, is a large and 
influential one. Its field-days are the festivals created by 
Sir Jonn Luszock’s Act, but it operates more or less at all 
times, as the Police Reports show. Last Monday these 
pests of society seem to have been unusually rampant. The 
dampness of the weather, so far from damping their spirits, 
rather fired their vocal and instrumental rage. Their voices 
were hoarse, and their instruments were sticks, But no 
doubt the concert pleased them. The rain had the great 
advantage of collecting their victims into confined places, 
where they could be dealt with more conveniently than if 
dispersed over a larger area. McFapyen, it is to be ob- 
served, rather antedated his enjoyments, beginning them on 
Sunday afternoon at the Putney railway-station. Here he 
found an old gentleman in conversation with the booking- 
clerk, and at once proceeded to behave after his kind by 
burning the old gentleman’s ear with the end of his clay 
pipe. Here is a choice specimen of the humour which pre- 
vails among sportsmen of this description. Or, perhaps, it 
should rather be called wit, since the essence of wit is the 
unexpected. The booking-clerk, having knocked the pipe 
away, was struck on the hand, and his little finger was dis- 
located. He considers that the conduct of men who come 
from Battersea—where, by the way, a people’s palace has 
recently been established—is intolerable, and there can 
be no doubt that McFapyen’s conduct was intolerable. 
Everybody must regret that McFapyen will be at large 
again within two months, and especially that he will 
emerge with a whole skin. If these playful creatures 
could be made to bear only a small part of the pain which 
they inflict, their gambols would be much less exuberant, 
and the amusements to which they are prone would cease 
to tempt them. According to Mr. Suet, there is no class 
like them in Europe. None but themselves can. be their 
lel. 

McFapyen’s demoniacal performances were not outdone 
by anything which occurred on Monday. Nevertheless 
Monday was a lively day in London and the suburbs. On 
Hampstead Heath it appears that there are well-appointed 
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gs whose object is to prevent ney yr ei from 
making holiday. Thus at Hampstead last Monday several 
men stole a watch and a little boy. At least the little boy 
has disappeared as completely as the watch, while his 
brother and friends have been severely beaten. The two 
lads charged at the Ham Police Court with this 
offence have been remanded, and it is possible that they 
have been arrested by mistake. But the effect of the 
assault and robbery having been committed does not de- 
pend upon their ag Fortunately in this case the 
culprits are liable to flogged, and it is much to 
be wished that, if convicted, they should be subjected 
to that discipline. At the Kentish Town Station of 
the Midland Railway, on the same day, there was a 
little fight. One party, presumably of pleasure-seekers, 
wanted to get into a iage. Another party was deter- 
mined to keep the first party out. “ High words led to 
“ blows,” and altogether there was a very pretty scene. As 
only fines were inflicted by Mr. De Rurzen, there will pro- 
bably be another one like it before long. Animals, it is to 
be feared, do not altogether enjoy their Bank Holiday as 
Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD wishes the English people to enjoy 
their Isaiah. They cannot sip the delights of it delicately 
and critically. When the very old donkey, before Bank 
Holidays were heard of, was awakened from his death-bed 
to carry six men in a tax-cart to Greenwich, he remarked, 
as is well known, “ Anything for air and exercise.” But 
the donkey which for its sins is the property of Jonn AvLt, 
costermonger, was dragging twelve people, being, moreover, 
“ poor,” undersized, and wounded. One wishes that Joun 
Autt had met with some impetuous person like Lord 
Ersk1NE, who would have belaboured him soundly on the 

“ Mayn’t I do as I please with my own moke?” 
growled Lord Ersxkrve’s costermonger. ‘“ Mayn’t I do as 
“ T please with my own stick?” replied the ex-Chancellor. 
A case heard before Mr. D’Eyncourt on Tuesday goes 
far to show that cabmen may, for a moderate tariff, com- 
mit outrageous and unprovoked assaults on unoffending 

gers during the saturnalia of Bank Holiday. At 
east GrorcE Cross, a cabman, has only been fined two 
sr na by that magistrate for striking a passer-by vio- 
ently under the left ear with his whip. Considering 
that such a blow might conceivably cause death, this cer- 
tainly seems a remarkably low scale of payment, and, even 
though Cross was fined another pound for resisting the 
police, he has had his “ fun ” so cheap that we cannot wonder 
if he tries it on again. This, we may observe, was in 
Westminster. What, then, could be expected on South 
Mill Common, Clapton? There an unfortunate man was 
attacked and knocked down by a couple of roughs, “ appa- 
“rently mistaking him for another person,” which must 
have been but a feeble consolation to him. Having got 
him down, they kicked him, as the manner of the British 
rough now is. They kicked him, indeed, about the head 
until he became insensible. They have gone to prison for 
two months with hard labour, though sentences of penal 
servitude have been passed by judges for smaller offences. 
The police magistrates, who doubtless mean well, seem en- 
tirely unequal to this epidemic of brutality. They use strong 
language ; but they do not follow it up in the only way 
which would make it go down. It is useless to argue or 
remonstrate with people who can only be reached by 


physical means. 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANIZATION, 


A CONTRIBUTION of considerable | and of much 
interest appeared in the Times a day or two ago 
under the title of “ The Prospects of the Conservative 
“ Party,” and purporting to proceed from “ A Conservative.” 
It was justly observed in the leading article of comment on 
this paper that, but for the signature under which the 
writer chose to appear, “ we should be at some loss to 
“ determine his party predilections.” That peculiarity 
of his writing has of course a mixed effect upon its au- 
thority; for, though the disinterested adviser may be less 
likely than the partisan to go astray in the investigation of 
the truth, the uninterested adviser is not likely to go so far 
in search of it. Traces of both the strength and the weak- 
ness which are inherent in counsels of this kind may be 
perceived in the observations of the “ Conservative,” who, 
while he quite fairly states the comparison in point 
of attractiveness between the appeals which the Con- 
servative and the Radical respectively make to the new 
electors, has satisfied himself with somewhat superficial 


tions on the manner in which this 


and perfunctory 
appeal is | to be respectively received. Hereon he 
has been called to account by a subsequent ndent 


signing himself “ A Conservative Candidate.” Upon this 
exceedingly obscure question, however, we have not the 
least intention of entering. To what extent the natural 
appetites of the two million capable citizens will tend to 
lead them to the camp of those who will of course abound 
in promises to gratify these appetites with every sort of 
pernicious or inaccessible food, and to what extent the 
natural influences of honesty, shrewdness, caution, or of 
mere timidity, indolence, and fixed habit will avail to coun- 
teract the teachings of Radical propagandists—these are 
matters best left to that ule form of prophecy 
which is content to be the handmaid, instead of aspiring 
to become the precursor, of knowledge. We prefer to 
decline all discussions of the initial political prepossessions 
of the new electorate, and to confine ourselves to a 
humbler, but as we think more profitable, inquiry into the 
means of developing or correcting, of conserving if they 
are Conservative, and eradicating if they are Radical, the 
tender sprouts of principle in the electoral mind. If 
the Government which is best administered is best, so we 
may say that, other things being equal—and it is really 
impossible to determine whether they are equal or not, or 
at any rate what amount of inequality subsists between 
them—that political cause which is the better served by 
its partisans will have the better prospects of success. 


And here we must reluctantly admit that the comparison 
instituted by the “‘ Conservative” between the two parties in 
respect of this important matter is, as Martin 
friend observed of certain comments on the fauna of Eden, 
“ dreadful true.” The dissemination of political doctrine, 
whether in the directly didactic or in the deliberative form, 
is a work prosecuted by the Radical party with an amount 
of vigour and over a width of field which are very far from 
being equalled in the corresponding operations of the 
Tories. An anecdote related by the writer in illustration of 
this difference could, we fear, be only too easily matched 
from the experience of many others. He is insisting, and 
it is difficult for any one to speak too often or too urgently, 
on the importance of local political clubs. “ Political 
“ opinions sit loosely,” he says, “on the mass of the work- 
“ ing classes; but, give facilities for union and common in- 
* tercourse” (to rescue the meaning of the passage from the 
sadly unintelligent punctuator of the Z'iimes), “and men 
“ who for convenience sake, for peace sake, orfrom indolence 
“ have suppressed their real convictions will declare them. 
“ Some time since a Committee met to frame the rules of 
“ a Conservative Club. Asa guide to their deliberations one 
“of the members, a working-man, drew from his pocket a 
“ printed copy of the rules of a rather notorious Radical Club 
“in the north of London. How did he come by it? Oh, he 
“had been a member. Not that he was a Radical ; on the 
“ contrary ; but most of his associates had joined, and so had 
“he, partly because they did, and partly for the company. 
* Had a Conservative Club been in existence, he should cer- 
“ tainly have given that the preference over the Radical.” 
Of course in this instance no harm was done. The ex-member 
of the Radical Club was apparently a convinced Tory before 
he joined an association which he evidently intended to use 
asa mere debating society. But equally of course a man of 
less sturdy character or less decided prepossessions to begin 
with would have been subdued to the political colour of the 
majority of those with whom he mixed. For in clubs of 
the sort which the Radicals are so far ahead of the Tories in 
organizing, not only do “men who are capable of forming 
“independent opinions strengthen their convictions by 
“ association with others holding similar views,” but men 
too incurious of politics, or too distrustful of their own 
judgment to have ever formed “an independent opinion” 
on public affairs at all, are first made acquainted with 
the unfamiliar process of thinking for themselves, Another 
great advantage of association in political clubs is that 
it tends to give men the courage of their political 
opinions. A working-man who may be in a hopeless 
minority in his workshop learns to bear himself in a 
wholly different manner towards the arrogance of hostile 
numbers among one set of his daily associates when he 
recollects that the preponderance of opinion is completely 
reversed among another set; and for certain easily under- 
stood reasons, not unconnected with the modest assurance 
which seems to come naturally to Radicals of all classes in 
dealing with their opponents’ opinions, the Conservatives are 
likely to profit more by this species of encouragement than 
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the other side. As the writer whom we have been dis- 
cussing remarks most truly, “it is mainly through the 
“ operation.of such institutions (as the political club) that 
“ the Conservative working-man, so long disbelieved in and 
“ ridiculed by the Radical party, has been proved to demon- 
“ stration. Conservative working-men are now too nume- 
“ yous to be ignored and too much in earnest to be trifled 
“with; henceforth they must be reckoned with.” No 
doubt they are actually more numerous than they were 
some years ago; Conservatives of most other classes are, 
and the working classes have come like others under the 
influence of that eminent statesman who has proved himself 
the most successful recruiting sergeant for an enemy’s army 
that ever existed. But, undoubtedly, there must have been 
many more Conservative working-men in the days when 
the name was ridiculed than even those who most firmly 
believed in their existence had ever suspected. 

With the “Conservative’s” observations on the number 
of men of the educated classes who, from being moderate, 
or often even advanced, Liberals have been driven over 
in crowds to the ranks of Conservatism during the last 
few years, we need not concern ourselves. If the votes of 
the educated classes were decisive of the question, the battle 
would already be virtually over, and Mr. GuiapsTone and 
his colleagues would be merely retaining office in deference 
to the forms of the Constitution. Unfortunately, however, 
it is the votes of the least instructed voters which will 
carry the day, and those Conservatives who suppose that 
these voters may be trusted to vote right by the light of 
nature, or even that they can be guided aright by aca- 
demical admonitions addressed to them as though from a 
pinnacle of intellectual, moral, and social superiority, will 
find themselves wofully mistaken. The prudence of listen- 
ing to the party of prudence, the rashness of giving ear 
to the party of rashness—not to say the dishonesty of 
following its dishonest section—can only be brought home 
to the minds which we must influence if we are to win 
by appealing to those quite unacademical but very often 
sound and shrewd, and in the true sense critical, faculties 
which such men are accustomed to apply in the order- 
ing of their own everyday affairs. But to do this there 
must be something like a real contact of minds, and real 
contact with a mind untrained to anything approaching 
to abstract thinking is almost impossible by any other 
process than that of thoroughly familiar colloquy. Even in 
seminaries devoted to the communication of knowledge by 
teachers practised in imparting it to students apt to receive 
it there are, or used to be, certain subjects recognized as “ea 
“ qu melius sine ullé solennitate tradi possunt”; and the 
“ melius ” of academical tuition is the “solum” of political 
education in the case of the “ two million capable citizens.” 
For them the informal method of instruction is the only 
possible one ; and the club, as distinct from the lecture-hall 
and the reading-room, the only place in which such instruc- 
tion can be given and received. Of course the arts of expo- 
sition have their place here as elsewhere. The closer and 
more frequent the intercourse of the average uninstructed 
elector with minds moving on a higher plane of intelligence 
and information than his own the better; and educated 
Conservatives cannot more usefully serve their cause than 
by contributing to increase his opportunities for such inter- 
course. But constant and familiar discussion, if not of the 
skilled with the unskilled politicians, then of the unskilled 

iticians among themselves, is the main thing to be 

esired; and the multiplying of the facilities for such 
discussion the main point to which the efforts of the Conser- 
vative organizer should be directed. 


A STUDY OF RAGAMUFFINS, 


R. DICKENS once predicted, in a moment of enthu- 

. siasm, that if we only had schools enough, we should 
soon have no ragamuffins. We have schools, and we have 
to pay for them also; but the ragamuffin has not disap- 
. Miss Dororuy Tennant, who writes about him in 

this month’s number of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
and has copiously drawn his portrait, has at least found no 
difficulty in discovering specimens. The sympathetic public 
had its burst of sympathy over the slums a good while 
ago, and exerted itself so strenuously that it has produced 
a Blue Book; and things remain just where they were. 
Miss Ternanv’s intention, fortunately, does not appear to be to 
excite the sympathetic public, but only to give some account 
of what she herself has seen of the children of the very poor. 


Accordingly, what she has written is quite free from 
statistics, and consequently instructive. Miss Tennant looks 
forward to the day when the ragamuffin will publish his 
opinions of the people who do not live in one room. We 
are not quite sure that he would choose a harmless literary 
medium, and it would be unpleasant, though perhaps in- 
structive, if he took some practical way of expressing his 
views. In the meantime, it is something to know how the 
ragamuffin looks to the outsider, particularly when the 
observer has not tried to improve his mind or even his 
cookery. All that Miss Tennant ever tried to teach the 
“ children of the mobocracy ” were “merry French games” 
and “amusing romps” which were likely to be remembered. 
It was not kind of her to her readers to insert one of Mr. 
Joun Bricut’s explanations of the existence of poverty, 
which are a kind of romp that has become dull by much 
iteration. 

On the whole, the ragamuffin is found to have a very 
considerable resemblance to the boys of the rest of the 
world. He is, perhaps, a little more artless in the 
expression of his feelings and much less delicate in his tastes 
than most, but that is all. Miss Tennant notes, apparently 
with some surprise, that he is liable to be bored, or, as she 
puts it, he suffers from ennui, which is generally supposed to 
be a disease peculiar to the rich. One “sulky little boy,” 
by the name of Dick Murpny, declined to sit for his por- 
trait after a few minutes’ experience of what that dreary 
occupation meant, on the ground that it was “so plaguy 
“dull.” It would not be difficult to find sulky little boys 
in other classes who would quite agree with Dick Murray. 
Other boys proved more tractable than Murpny, and from 
one of them, Canon SoutHey, Miss Tennant obtained a con- 
siderable amount of valuable information. Among other 
things he supplied the complete menu of the most magni- 
ficent dinner the ragamuffin imagination can conceive of. 
It is certainly varied and ample :—‘I’d begin with a cup 
“ of eels, a halfpenny a cup hot, but cold a penny, ‘cos then 
“it’s fixed stiff. Eel-pies is twopence, they are very good, 
“but I'd sooner have bullock’s heart, they cost eight- 
“ pence apiece; after that I think I'd have tripe, tri 
“and inions biled in milk ; then sheep’s head or cold 
“biled beef, you gets it at the shop, two ounces at 
“ twopence-halfpenny. Greens is a halfpenny, and pease- 
“ pudding a halfpenny ; plum-pudding is a penny-halfpenny 
“ @ slice, but I likes two doorsteps at a halfpenny apiece just 
“ as well.” Doorsteps, it is explained, are thick slices of 
bread and jam. The dinner is not elegant, but it is sub- 
stantial, and certainly cheap. One shilling and fourpence 
(allowing four ounces of tripe and onions) is not extra- 
vagant for so much solid food. Canon SourHey was a 
teetotaller, and preferred sherbet to all other drinks. 
The boy must have eaten all these various kinds of 
food at different times, or else he could not have 
weighed their merits with so much discrimination. He 
probably made his usual dinner off one course, but 
then no boy could have eaten many such feasts in suc- 
cession and survived. Miss Tennant is of opinion that 
the uffins and their families would much prefer a 
feast of this kind to anything their betters could provide for 
them, and no doubt she is right. Only a very foolish 

rson would think of interfering with their tastes. Sir 
Wace Scorr once snubbed a philanthropical person who 
wanted to improve the cookery of the poor about Abbotsford 
by pointing out that interference of this sort is very bad 
manners. The ragamuffin, as everybody knows, is addicted 
to fighting; but what we did not all know was that his 
fights are mostly caused by gambling. He is sadly ill off 
for games of an athletic kind or for ground to play in, and 
fishing for sticklebacks and minnows palls on him at times. 
So he falls back on gambling. This is what Miss Tennant 
calls it, and she speaks of packs of cards; but the games 
she mentions are games of skill after a fashion. Shining 
buttons, “ shanks or smooth,” does not sound very exciting ; 
but it is obviously not a mere game of chance. Chucking 
farthings for cherry-stones or buttons sounds better, and in 
this case the eye and the hand must show some skill. In the 

ursuit of these amusements the poor little ragamuffin is much 
Smee by the police ; but rather, we take it, because he is 
obstructing the pavement than because he is gambling. 
Miss Tennant is somewhat inclined to the view that society 
is responsible for the rags of her young friends, and has a 
manifest weakness for Mr. Bricut’s views ; but the confes- 
sions of a girl who came to her in trouble throw a good 
deal of light on the mystery of the origin of the ragamuffin. 
This sage young person married—or, as her mother put it, 
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made her own misery—at the age of seventeen. Her hus- 
band was nineteen, was just out of his apprenticeship, and 
could get no regular work. Their combined capital did not 
exceed the fortunes of the hero and heroine of “A Song of 
“ the Slums” :— 

He brougt ladle 

So when the little baby came 

It hadn’t got no cradle. 
If it lived, it doubtless grew up a ragamuffin ; but it ‘is 
consoling to learn from Miss Tennant that even in that state 
of life it could get its share of fun. 


THE NEW PROFESSORSHIP AT OXFORD. 


= electors to the Merton Professorship of English 
Language and Literature have prepared a little surprise 
for the public at Whitsuntide. They have had a very 
enviable appointment to confer, and they have conferred it 
upon a gentleman whose name is, to put it mildly, not 
exactly a household word. He may, of course, make a very 
good Professor for all that, and it must be assumed that his 
testimonials were of overpowering weight. For it is no 
secret that the electors had a very wide field of choice, and 
that it included men whose reputation extends beyond the 
literary world. We need not mention them. ey are 
probably well known to all who take an interest in the 
subject. The successful candidate is Mr. ArTHuR Sampson 
Napier, late scholar of Exeter College, and now Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Gittingen. That a 
man should be willing to leave a Hanoverian for an English 
University is not surprising. German professors are not 
accustomed to nine hundred a year for half a year’s work. 
Nor do we doubt that Mr. Napier has proved an excellent 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon. German Universities are 
judges of learning, and there must be at Gottingen those 
who can estimate the true value of claims to an acquaint- 
ance with that tongue. This reminds us that there is already 
a Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, and we have never 
heard that Mr. Earuz’s duties were beyond the compass of 
a single intelligence or the energies of one man. There are 
of course two ways of regarding such a Chair as that with 
which the name of Merton College has been associated. It 
might be given to a philologist. It might be given to a 
critic. It has been given, we presume, to a philologist. 
We should not ourselves have thought, as we have already 
hinted, that Oxford wanted two Professors of Anglo-Saxon, 
though it had for a long time two Professors of Arabic. 
Perhaps Mr. Napier may bea good deal more than a student 
of Anglo-Saxon. He must in his early youth have been 
acquainted with natural science, since it was for proficiency 
in that subject that he obtained his scholarship at Exeter. 
As he took his degree in 1878, we conclude that Mr. 
Napier is not far advanced in years, and possibly that 
may be the only reason why he has not yet made his mark 
upon the age he lives in. 

It has been announced how Groningen groaned for him, 
how Géttingen got him, and how Oxford has ravished him 
from her High Dutch and Low Dutch sisters. But it isa 
little surprising to find from the same announcement that Mr. 
Napier, whose academic studies were of natural science, had 
his attention drawn to the study of English literature about 
the year 1877 by the somewhat indirect process of learning 
modern German in order to get up science books. He then 
betook himself to the older German dialects, Anglo-Saxon, 
&c.—studies most admirable and interesting, but at best 
ancille to the study of the English language, and scarcely 
even ancillary to the study of English literature. No doubt 
Mr. Napier will make an excellent Professor ; appointments 
even less promising have turned out well enough; and 
if the electors had thrown the traditional orange-skin into 
the “ High,” they would very likely have got a man who 
would have done his duty. But there are two ques- 
tions which may be fairly repeated, not by disappointed 
candidates or professional fault-finders, but by every one 
who is interested in English education and English letters. 
The first is, What does the University of Oxford, which 
has one not overworked Professor of Anglo-Saxon already, 
want with another? The second is, If the University of 
Oxford wanted a second Professor of Anglo-Saxon, why did 
it advertise for a first Professor of English Language and 
Literature 4 


SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


LITICIANS on both sides have done their best to 

enliven Whitsun week with party speeches. Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore is making progress through what will 
no doubt be his new constituency; and, had not Lord 
Hartineton unluckily caught cold, he would have been 
returning his opponent’s fire last Thursday and yesterday 
in the North of Ireland. The ings in North Devon 
are pleasant reading enough as illustrative of the excellent 
relations which subsist between Sir StarrorD NorTucore 
and the people of his county, and of the fact that it is 
still possible in England for a leading politician to address 
a mixed assembly of electors in much the same tone as he 
would use in the familiar discussion of politics across a 
dinner-table. But domestic exercitations of this kind cer- 
tainly would not gain by being reprinted from a shorthand 
writer’s report in two or three columns of newspaper 
type, and we cannot say that Sir Srarrorp Norrucors’s 
speeches are the gainers by this process. Something is lost 
even to such a characteristic little interlude as occurred 
when the speaker’s heart suddenly failed him in mid- 
denunciation of the Government; and on his interjecting 
“ Well, I do not like to use such expressions” (the terrible 
words which had appalled him even before utterance were, 
it seems, the words “‘ malignant folly”) he was reassured bya 
cheerful cry of “ Out with it!” from one of his bolder hearers, 
The exclamation of this ready North Devonian has some- 
thing more than relevance to the circumstances of the moment, 
and may stand, in fact, for an epitome of a whole host of 
Conservative remonstrances. And perhaps the entire speech 
in which the incident occurred, the one delivered at 
Braunton, the first of the series, would have profited 
throughout by a more constant attention on the part of the 
speaker to the friendly exhortation which we have quoted, 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s account of the Egyptian policy 
of the Government—a subject on which the financier’s blood 
in him might, one would have thought, have been more 
actively stirred—was disappointing, and in the earlier part of 
the same address his historical sketch of the Franchise dispute 
was distinctly wanting in the colour which is often quite as 
necessary as mere accuracy of draftsmanship to give acomplete 
representation of a political event. That the Ministerial 
compromise of last autumn took place “after a great deal 
“ of animosity during the recess” is a true but scarcely an 
adequate account of the most signal failure of the most de- 
termined attempt at demagogic bullying that this generation 
has witnessed. 


In his subsequent references to the same topic at Combe 
Martin, Sir Starrorp Nortucore’s account of last year’s 
constitutional struggle did somewhat more justice to its 
interest and significance, though surely it is being both un- 
just and too indulgent to the Prime Mryisrer to represent 
him as saying, on the reassembling of Parliament, “ I 
“ recognize the power of the argument you have used, 
“and I am prepared to undertake that the two measures 
“ —of enfranchisement and redistribution—shall be passed 
“not in separate Sessions, but in the same Session.” 
It is to be too indulgent to Mr. Guiapstone’s capa- 
city of impartial judgment to suppose that he was really 
converted by the Conservative arguments; it is to be 
unjust to his political generalship to suppose that “ he 
“ would have admitted such a conversion if it had taken 
“ place.” What he almost certainly thought, and what he 
certainly said, on the famous occasion of his proposing the 
compromise are both alike inaccurately represented in the 
above-quoted account of them. What he said, as we all 
know, was that he wanted to a great measure of 
electoral reform with the greatest attainable amount of 
Parliamentary support, a most excellent and indeed ir- 
reproachable mode of preparing the way for an accom- 
modation. What he almost certainly thought was— 
“T recognize, not the force of your arguments, but the 
“ weakness of our agitation, and as I have unfortunately 
“ failed to intimidate you, I am quite ready to negotiate 
“with you.” Elsewhere, however, in his two later 
speeches Sir StarrorpD NorTHcoTe was somewhat more in 
his element. When it comes to a question of reckoni 
our debt to the present Administration in actual pounds, 
shillings, and pence the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
usually warms to his work a little. The history of the 
Ministerial attempts at commercial treaty-making, and of 
the growth of their expenditure to its present figure of 
close upon a hundred millions, was full of spirit and zest, 
So also was Sir Srarrorp Nortucors’s comparison of the 
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fiscal as distinguished from the financial records of the two 
political parties ; though it is not, to our minds at least, an 
altogether gratifying sight to see a Conservative financier 
competing for the honour of having done most to strip the 
Government of the country of those few resources of tax- 
ation which formerly enabled it to distribute extraordinary 
public burdens with some semblance of equality among 
classes. However, the loss to the State as a whole by the 
operation of this policy is the gain of the particular classes 
to whom electioneering speeches are mainly addressed, and 
it would be unpractical to expect a party leader to throw 
away the credit of having done the most for these classes, 
even though the community at large may have shared but 
doubtfully or not at all in the benefits thus conferred. 
The point, moreover, has an element of partial novelty about 
it, and is welcome to readers of these speeches on this 
account. For undoubtedly what strikes one most, not only 
in Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s utterances, but in nine other 
political discourses out of ten at the present moment, is 
their intense and unspeakable monotony. From the point 
of view of art—whose end is joy—we of course regret this 
peculiarity of them ; but as practical politicians we confess 
that we regard it without the least dissatisfaction, if not 
with positive complacency. The occasion is perhaps an ap- 
propriate one for warning all except practical politicians— 
all persons, that is to say, by whom endless repetitions of the 
same thing are viewed more or less from a literary and artistic 
point of view—that henceforth, until after the election, they 
would do wisely to refrain from reading the reports of political 
hes in their newspapers. For we hope, and believe, 
at the electoral battle will be properly fought, and we are 
fully persuaded that, if it is to be roperly fought, the 
assailants must continue on, unashamed, and in defiance of 
all rules of rhetoric, to repeat the same things over and over 
again, if not exactly in the same words, in words so much 
resembling each other that their hearers may be left under 
no doubt—which, after all, is the main object to ensure— 
that they are listening to what they have heard many times 
before. Those who imagine that the “capable citizen” will 
be disgusted by these repetitions simply over-rate one of his 
capacities and under-rate another. The capacity which they 
over-rate is his quickness in apprehending, or at all events 
in thoroughly grasping, political truths; the capacity, or we 
should say, perhaps, the characteristic, which they under-rate 
in him is the national predilection—surely attested once a 
week in every parish throughout broad England—for 
having truths, once become familiar, expounded, enforced, 
and illustrated in as nearly as possible identical terms. 
To the Liberals, no doubt, a little more variety is possible. 
“ Goodness is uniform,” observes a Greek poet, quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, “but evil manifold”; and defences of the 
Ministerial policy ought to get the full benefit of that dis- 
tinction. But somehow their authors do not often succeed 
in appropriating it. Lord Ripon, for instance, has just been 
addressing a large Liberal meeting at Sleaford, and having 
then remarked that the Opposition, “ being unable to attack 
“ the home policy of his right hon. friend and honoured chief, 
“ had brought all the weight of their artillery to bear upon 
“ his foreign policy,” went on to say that, “if the present 
* Government had to contend with great and complicated dif- 
“ ficulties, the germs of these difficulties had been sown by those 
“* who preceded them in office. In Zululand, in the Transvaal, 
“in Egypt, and in Afghanistan, the Government inherited 
“the greatest difficulties in consequence of the policy of 
“ their predecessors.” Now, that is a statement which we 
seem to have heard before—indeed, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, some hundreds of times before—and it is, 
therefore, not newer than the charges which the Opposi- 
tion have to repeat to weariness against the Government, 
while it is wanting in a very obvious quality which those 
charges After all, if both sides must go on dis- 
charging platitudes at each other for the next few months, 
that side is the less to be envied which is unable to com- 
bine platitude with truth. 


THE IMPROVISATORE, 


Ty tm is more easy than to rhyme in Italian, the difficulty 
is to abstain from doing so. The absence of the apparentl 

inevitable jingle is one of the chief charms in the prose of suc 

writers as te, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli; and its natural and 
easy recurrence was probably one of the causes which rendered the 
earlier critics of the country so exacting with respect to the ex- 
ternal form of the verses they considered worthy of their atten- 
tion. But what the critic loathes the amateur loves, and the half- 


cultured will often listen agape with admiration to declamations 
that are neither prose nor verse, and admire the man who pro- 
duces a torrent of unreasoned and badly-rhymed twaddle as if it 
were a work of art, though it has neither the substance nor the 
form of poetry. Thus Italy was for centuries the fatherland 
of the improvisatore. He has fortunately fallen with other and 
better things before the strong inflow of a larger and healthier 
national life, and, like Prince Florizel, been compelled to shift 
for himself; but, being unfortunately without the genius, the 
force of character, and the most admirable moral sentiments 
of that inimitable Prince, he has continued his old business of 
intellectual princelet, though on a sadly reduced scale. 

Oveasionally when you are seated in the Villa before one of 
the cafés a man will appear, and glance furtively round to see 
if Germans are present. His coat is seedy and his air dejected. 
The quick eye at once recognizes in him all the tokens of a mis- 
understood and somewhat damaged genius, He seems to be a note 
of interrogation, a being who passes his whole life in silently 
apologizing for his own existence. The Germans are supposed to 
be sentimental; they have certainly a habit of being kind to 
the man of talent whose wardrobe is less perfectly adjusted and 
fully furnished than his mind, and it is to them that the shabby- 
nteel improvisatore makes his appeal. If he finds a company 
ely to recognize his merits, at least to the amount of fivepence, 
he steps forward hurriedly, takes a fitting place, and begins to 
declaim a suitable piece. He knows three or four of them by 
heart. One treats of the greatness of Germany, another of the unity 
of Italy and the efforts by which it was accomplished, generally 
with a passage referring to the speaker's own real or imagi ~ | 
deeds. ‘This is rather out of date row in Naples, but it is sti 
effective in radical country towns, and often with Germans who 
are enjoying their honeymoon, and sometimes look as if gall had 
been substituted for the honey. The most forcible of these intro- 
ductions, however, deals with the misfortunes of genius and the 
want of liberality in our own age. When his first part is finished, 
he moves round among the guests, and receives such soldi as may 
not be wanted for better purposes. If no one gives him a compa- 
ratively large sum, he moves off in the same sad undecided way in 
which he came ; if he receives more than twopence from any table, 
he informs its occupants of his true character, and offers to rhyme 
on any subject they may suggest. If they accept his pro , he 
expects a lira for the first piece, and half a one for each that 
foliows. If he gets more, he is pleased ; if less, he is - to be- 
come disagreeable in his own shy, apologetic manner. He thanks 
his patrons profusely for their bounty, and then begs leave to add 
a one more piece, not for any profit, but merely to amuse them. 
‘If the request is granted, he ridicules every one at the table, and 
concludes by an ironical praise of their generosity, announcing and 
showing the sum he has received ; if not, he moves to some table 
near, and delivers the same address, after the permission of its 
occupants has been asked and granted, in a voice loud enough to 
be heard by all the guests. 

To use a term which certainly is not classical, the improvisatore 
is a fraud; and, if be appeals toGermans rather than Englishmen, 
it is because the former generally endeavour to gain at least a 
smattering of the language of a country before they visit it. The 
are also probably more familiar with Andersen’s romance, whic 
casts a halo over what is, at least at present, a dull and sordid 
trade. The practitioner learns some half-dozen sets of verses by 
heart which may each be from a hundred to two hundred lines in 
length. He has usually paid some one else to write them for him, 
though they are generally —_ enough to have been produced by 
his own brain. Whatever subject may be given, he soon finds an 
opportunity of deviating into one of his stock pieces. This is 
true even of his satire. He has lines ready to castigate the good 
or naughty child, the father, the mother, or the maiden aunt, 
which he applies as, occasion may suggest. Even his denunciations 
of avarice have been prepared beforehand; he expected your 

imony, and takes it as a mere matter of business which may 
ead to fuller donations from the neighbouring tables. The 
only art of which he is really a master is that of declaiming 
thoughts and rhymes in a way which makes them seem the creations 
of the moment. If he has something particularly good in versifica- 
tion to produce, he will hesitate beforehand, as if he were in diffi- 
culty, and then throw off his masterpiece with an unconscious air 
that adds to its effect. 

The lazzaroni will not endure such humbug. The improvi- 
satore of the smaller taverns often ap’ barefoot and with a 
ragged coat; but he must have a guitar in his hand, and be ready 
to submit to tests his shabby-genteel rival would consider unworthy 
of his dignity. He is generally a man of comfortable face and 
figure, and he begins his performance by singling out some one 
frcm the crowd that throngs the tavern garden and singing some- 
thing personally appropriate and complimentary about her or 
him—it is usually her. This is not so difficult as it might appear. 
The measure, the rhymes, and the tune being given, the rest is 
filled up without much difficulty. Even in English blue may easily 
be substituted for black in praising an eye, and golden for d 
hair, as many lovers as well as poets have already discovered. 
he makes a hit, the performer is Caneek toa table, and given some 
such task as this—‘Sing a verse about every one here present to 
such and such a tune”; or, “ We want to hear you declaim—we will 
each of us make a figure on the papers which the host has given 
us, and the one whose paper is drawn shall name the subject, each 
of us will choose a word that must be introduced as a rhyme.” 
The improvisatore retires to a distant part of the garden and the 
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family consult together. The most difficult subject is chosen and 
the hardest rhymes are upon. It is rarely that a performer 
fails to fulfil his task. But if his verse is reall ——— his 
jokes are apt to be hackneyed, and of a kind an English 
audience would resent. 

In private houses you may fare either better or worse than in 
the places of public entertainment, as the case may be; the pro- 
bability is that you will fare worse. The son ee acquaintance 
perhaps thinks himself a master of the art. He pesters you for 
subjects, and afterwards bores you with along string of feeble thread- 
bare sentiments and discordant as This is perhaps almost 
the only occasion on which a well- Italian shows a want of 
the tact which otherwise seems inherent in the race. But now 
and then in private society you may meet a born improvisatore 
who will leap at a great subject and treat it greatly, who can 
descend to the lowest and treat it with real humour. Of such 
men of course we do not speak when we say that the improvisatore 
.as seen by foreigners is a delusion and a snare. 


WAS BACON MR. GLADSTONE? 


WE presume that everybody is now ty well tired of the 
question Was Bacon Shakspesre? That question was 
finally examined and settled a year or two ego by a gifted lady, 
who found that Bacon and Shakspeare both made use of the 
phrase “Is it possible?” and therefore were the same. She 
failed, indeed—as was, we believe, pointed out to her by some 
ribald critic—to notice the further and delightful discovery that 
Bacon and Shakspeare were evidently both Prince George of 
Denmark. But still she did so much that the Bacon-Shakspeare 

uestion may be said henceforth to lack actuality. After Mrs. 
‘Pott there is no more to be done. We are les héritiers 
@ Alexandre, 

Dr. Edwin Abbott, in the book on Bacon which he has just 
published, has started—whether inadvertently or not, we are not 
quite sure—a question of far more interest and importance, which 
we have ventured to formulate at the head of this article. Dr. 
Abbott’s solution of the singular contradictions of Bacon's life 
does not concern us here otherwise than in relation to this 
palpitating, burning inquiry. We shall review the book in 
proper place and time; at present we do nothing but indagate 
‘with an extraordinary festivity and keenness the trail which 
Dr. Abbott has unwittingly laid open to us. In quae of 
the Bacon puzzle Dr. Abbott uses this illustration :—“ The greatest 
‘living statesman in England was not long ago accused of ‘ being 
able to persuade himself of anything.’” These words were, of course, 
applied to Mr. Gladstone, and as quoted they proceeded, if we 
mistake not, from the lips of Mr. Forster, though they were familiar 
in a slightly different form to the readers of a certain periodical 
‘long before. Dr. Abbott presses the el no further, and we, 
‘for our part, busy ourselves not at all with the question whether 
Bacon was or was not a person able to persuade himself of any- 
‘thing. But there are some phrases of his biographers which come 
80 pat to the matter that we not only feel inclined ayain to ask and 
re-ask the question, Was Bacon Mr. Gladstone? but in case this 
(question should be answered in the negative, to go on and ask 
whether Dr. Abbott has not been unconsciously drawing the cha- 
racter of General Gordon’s employer when he thought himself to 
‘be drawing the character of Essex’s friend ? 

What according to Dr. Abbott are the characteristics of a man 
who is able to persuade himself of anything, and what are the 
mistakes which the world is liable to make respecting him? We 
learn that “the world will persist in believing that such a man 
must needs be a man of at least ordinary accuracy and sobriety 
of statement,” but it is quite mistaken. “ Every one and every- 
thing that surrounds” such a man “ and can be useful to him [the 
italics are not ours], everything that comes within the circle of 
things conducive to his prosperity, he idealizes or exaggerates.” 
And we are to — that every one and everything which stays 
out of the circle of things conducive to his prosperity he will very 
promptly depreciate belittle. “If the good was unattainable,” 
our author on, “he would make the best of the bad and call 
that good.” “And as he made the best of his friends so 4 as 
they were his friends, so he made the best of himself and of his 
own actions. Come what might, he never could bring himself to 
think ill of himself in the past, or to distrust himself for the 
future. . . . It is essential that the reader should understand 
that he has to do with a man who will never and can never con- 
fess even to himself that he has gone absolutely wrong. If 
throughout his life, if even in his private prayers he habitually 
used the language of conscious superior virtue, he was not, 
therefore, imposing upon others more than he imposed upon him- 
self. However he might occasionally dissemble or justify dis- 
sembling, he never deserved to be called a hypocrite, for he was 
thoroughly persuaded of his own rectitude. Yet to many readers 
his retention of self-esteem will appear nothing less than por- 
tentous.” “ We have to explain how he could do a great number 
of doubtful and dishonourable actions, and yet always retain so 
high an opinion of himself that self-respect is too weak a name for 
it.” “ His high estimate of his own character was sustained .. . 
by an habitual inaccuracy of mind, combined with an unusually 
sanguine disposition, disposing him always to take the most san- 
views of t concerned himself.” All men 

ve a self-illusive power, but he had it enormously developed.” 


We owe some apology to Dr. Abbott for transferring so much 
of his matter to these pages when we are not, strictly speaking, 
reviewing him; but, in consideration of the interest which we 
have given to his book by formulating our query, we think he 
will forgive it. Whether his isa true view of Bacon we do not 
here settle. But, if it is a true view of Bacon, does it not follow 
that Bacon was Mr. Gladstone? Here is quite another guess sort 
of coincidence from the admirable Mrs. Henry Pott’s “ Is it 
sible?” Take any assembly of sober Englishmen and read t 
the sentences just quoted, and ask them to say of whom the writer 
is writing. ho is it that idealizes and exaggerates every one 
that surrounds him and can be useful to him? Who when the 

is unattainable aims at the bad and makes the best of that 
and calls it good? Who never can bring himself to think ill of 
himself in the past or distrust himself in the future? Who will 
never, and can never, confess even to himself that he has gone 
absolutely wrong? Who, in habitually using the language of 
conscious and superior virtue, imposes not more on others than on 
himself? Whose retention of self-esteem after certain recent 
passages appears nothing less than portentous? There is one 
answer, and but one answer will come to every man’s lips in this 
kingdom who has a brain above and behind the said lips, and 
which will be uttered by every one who has not private or partisan 
reasons for checking it. And that answer is “ Mr. Gladstone!” 

Now, of course it is not to be thought of that a grave writer 
compiling an octavo of five hundred on the knotty 
question of Viscount St. Alban’s faults has done the whole thing 
merely as a stalking-horse wherefrom to shoot these arrows at the 
Prime Minister of England. And, on the other hand, accepting Dr. 
Abbott's view of Bacon as correct for the sake of argument, it is 
clearly impossible (on the style of reasoning adopted in the Bacon- 
Shakspeare controversies, which we propose to supersede) that two 
persons in two not distant ages born can have been so extra- 
ordinarily alike in idiosyncrasy. Therefore we maintain that, on 
Bacon-Shaks rinciples, it becomes perfectly clear that 
Bacon was Mr. Gladstone. How the two managed it we do not 
pretend to explain any more than the Shakspeare-Baconites ex- 
plain their own (save for the trifling accident of chronological 
coincidence) much more puzzling difficulties. Whether “by tra- 
duction came that mind,” as Dryden remarked in the case of Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, or whether Bacon’s soul went to Arthur's bosom 
(where it would in some of its moods have got on excellently with 
another inmate), and reappeared very much changed for the worse 
in some respects after a rest of a century and three-quarters, we 
do not pretend to inquire or to settle. Many grave divines and 
philosophers have thought that there was much to be said for 
metempsychosis; but these matters are too high for us. We 
only repeat, Was Bacon Mr. Gladstone? and venture to suggest 
that, if Dr. Abbott is right, there can be very little doubt about 
it. It is true that in many things our nineteenth-century 
portentous retainer of self-esteem is very far from an improve- 
ment on the seventeenth-century one. Bacon, except as 
his own affairs and character, was a humourist of the first water, 
and humour knows not Mr. Gladstone, neither would touch him 
with the skirt of her garment. Bacon wrote magnificent English, 
and Mr, Gladstone writes, as his own political admirers admit, 
stuff slipshod enough when it is read, not heard, to be the 
work of a housemaid or a Dissenting minister. Mr. Gladstone 
is a great financier, and Bacon was deplorably incapable in money 
matters. When mn was not engaged on politics, he was 
composing the Novum Oryanum, and when Mr. Gladstone is not 
engaged on politics he composes Juventutes Mundi; but these 
things, it must be observed, are accidents. The lack of humour 
which Bacon so painfully displayed in some private matters may 
have grown —_ him during his sojourn in Arthur's bosom. His 
experiences of the inconvenience of want of attention to money 
matters may have turned him from one careless of them to one 
extremely careful. As for his style, &c., it isa mere assumption 
that metempsychosis is always an upward process. There are 
many reasons for believing that some people's souls get better and 
others worse in changing. 

On the other hand, there is the phenomenal and unexampled 
similarity to which we have drawn attention. It seems almost 
impossible that a cap like this should fit two heads, that a por- 
trait like this should be faithful to two mev. Peacock, it is true. 
maintained that the only true likeness of Shelley was to be found 
in the Uffizi, in a picture some centuries old; but similarity of 
this kind in outward appearance is nothing uncommon. That 

et divers thing the human mind is seldom found in such 
a state of indiscernibleness, No doubt there are three courses, as 
in this connexion there are bound to be. We may say that 
Dr. Abbott is altogether mistaken in his conception of ; 
to decide that is the province of the other eminent hand who is 
going to review Dr. Abbott's book. We may say that Dr. Abbott, 
thinking much as any good Englishman has been thinking of the 
singular and sickening phenomenon presented by the Prime 
Minister of England during the last five years, has been obsédé by 
it, and has reproduced it without knowing what he was doing. 
That is a hypothesis for which there is no ground that we know 
of, and which is impertinent to Dr. Abbott. There remains the 
simple, plain, and satisfactory supposition that Mr. Gladstone is- 
Bacon, that Bacon was Mr. Gladstone; that the new Bacon has 
been a good deal intellectually, and by no means 
improved morally, but that he has retained unimpaired, and if 
a perfected, the singular moral idiosyncrasy 
which his biographer here portrays. We leave to others the 
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working out of so promising a hypothesis, and we grant with 

frankness that the credit of originally suggesting it is not 
ours but Dr. Abbott’s. Very much more fruitful and profitable 
results may be expected from it than from that idle one of the 
Sh. Baconites. A forest of experiments (seventeenth-cen- 


+h 


tury jan is much nicer than ni tury) grows up 
before us, but we throw it open to all who list to undertake the 
-investigation of this second and more portentous case of retention of 
self-esteem, of inability to think ill of oneself in the past, of aiming 
at the bad and calling it good. 


PEERS AND PRIESTS IN JAPAN. 


APAN isa land of meng and we have learnt to accept 
without incredulity, almost without astonishment, news of 
the most extraordinary events. The casual reader who from time 
to time sees in the newspapers the brief announcement of some 
apparently revolutionary measure may well think that the Govern- 
ment of the country is by way of playing with its institutions in 
something of the same fickle fashion that children play with bricks, 
setting them up only to be knocked down again. Such a view has 
indeed been taken by superficial or one-sided observers, even in 
the country itself, who see only that in material things the Japanese, 
having like other people to buy their experience, have experimented 
largely. But the political changes that we witness are not lightly 
made or capriciously abandoned. They are not (to use language 
strictly) experimental, but tentative. e way is felt carefully, 
rogress e is upon a preconceived plan tow a de 
vite goal. Viewed largely, these apparently inconsequent shiftings 
and changings are found all to make in the same direction, and are, 
in fact, stages in the cautious development of a comprehensive and 
statesmanlike national policy. In domestic affairs the direction of 
this policy may be summed up as proceeding from the demolition 
of feudalism, through the intermediate (and existing) stage of a 
centralized and bureaucratic despotism, to the goal of constitutional 
vernment and civil and religious freedom. In external affairs, 
om national isolation and a jealousy of foreign intercourse, 
Japan's policy aims at the adoption of the fruits of Western civiliza- 
tion, the attainment of a status of recognized equality in 
the comity of nations. Two new links in this double chain of pro- 
have been recently forged. One measure the newspapers 
Ce deb “ establishment of an order of nobility,” and the other 
“disestablishment of the Church.” The first description is wholl 
misleading, the second partially so; but both measures, how 
neither is quite so sensational as these titles would import, are of 
sufficient interest and importance to deserve notice for the sake of 
illustrating the true nature and tendency of the remarkable poli- 
tical development now being worked out in Japan. 

By the former of the two measures referred to, what has been 
done is this. The old nobility of the Empire had ceased to exist 
as a political order after the revolution and the restoration of the 
unimpaired sovereignty of the Mikado in 1868. By a rearrange- 
ment of ranks and titles the nobility has now been reconstituted 
socially, with a view to its ultimate political rehabilitation. But 
to understand the position we must glance briefly at the origin 
and history of the order. It would certainly strike a Japanese as 
somewhat comical to be told that his Government had just 
“ established an order of nobility,” when his country can boast an 
aristocratic and a very exclusive order, probably the oldest in 
existence. Imperial blood was the earliest, and nearly the only, 
foundation of nobility in Japan. Out of some four hundred and 
seventy-three existing noble houses, no less than four hundred can 
show pedigrees, not “discovered” by professional heralds, but 
handed down from the origin of the house, tracing descent to the 
sragene! family ; and in a very large number of instances dating 
back to the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. The incredulous 
may be inclined to smile at claims so far superior to those of even 
the oldest of our own few old houses. But it must be remembered 
that the Japanese have been a self-contained and homogeneous race 
from a pone considerably earlier than that named; and, as 
regards the authentication of the pedigrees, firstly, that they had 
letters when our ancestors were little more than barbarians, and, 
secondly, that careful and minute official registration of such 
matters has always obtained with them to a degree undreamt of 
among ourselves. 

The descendants of the Imperial family formed the nobility 
which surrounded the throne. From this group there split off, in 
course of time, a special class of military nobies; and from the 
great houses so founded there sprang, later on, the more extended 
order of feudal princes and barons, who, when the whole military 
and administrative power came to be usurped by successive 
Shogins, or captains-general of the Empire, shared with or under 
them all real authority in the State. @ acquisition of wealth 
and power by these territorial magnates was naturally accom- 
pees by a corresponding diminution in the importance of the 


urt group of nobles still surrounding the sacro-sanct Mikado in 
his sa ess Court ut Kiyoto. Though in the main all sprung 
igin from the same source, the distinction between the 


- urt® and the “territorial” nobles thus became very sharply 
defined. The latter alone enjoyed power; but, while their 
ranks were occasionally recruited from outside by the accession 
of successful generals and administrators, the exclusiveness of 
their cousins round the throne was never thus invaded ; and 


from this circumstance, coupled with the 


perpetual proximity to the fountain of honour, 


attaching to 
the nobility of the Court group enjoyed the patrician satis- 
faction of being distingui as being above all others pur sang. 


With the downfall of feudalism in 1868, and the restoration 
of direct authority to the Imperial throne, the occupation of 
the territorial barons was gone; and shortly chervarte; by the 
complete surrender of their fiefs into the hands of their soverei 
—perhaps the most extraordinary and unparalleled act in the 
history of any nation—they practically effaced themselves. One 
would have thought that, with their peers thus eclipsed, and the 
centre of their Court once more restored to the position of a de 
facto ruler, it was now the turn of the Court nobles to come to 
the front. But they were ual to the occasion. With the 
notable exception of two men of real moral and intellectual power 
who filled for many years after the restoration the highest place 
in the councils of the sovereign—the survivor is still the first 
Minister of the Crown—no member of the Court nobility has 
assumed even the most trifling share of political power. The 
Council of the Empire has been composed ever since that time of 
men belonging to the rank next below the nobility. With few 
exceptions the bulk of the nobles of both branches have lived 
retired lives in the enjoyment of the pensions—some princely, 
others almost beggarly—accorded to them in lieu of their former 
offices or territorial revenues. If we come to inquire how it came 
to that the whole of a privileged class, enjoying the highest 
social distinction, and, on one side at least, the semblance and 
sometimes the reality of great political power, should thus have 
allowed itself to fall into absolute unimportance, and to ask further 
why no danger to the safety and peace of the commonwealth ever 
accrued, or was scarcely at any time apprehended, from the existence 
of such a class without a recognized political position, the answer 
is to be found in the fact that, with a few exceptions (and the 
trouble these were able to give may be said to prove the rule),. 
the members of the aristocratic order were utterly unfit morally 
and intellectually, and often physically too, for the real exercise 
of power. The fainéant m was always in Japan a positive 
disease. Among the territorial nobles not only the great man 
himself, but frequently also his first Minister as well, were 
doomed to the position of pampered figure-heads. And as for 
the Court nobles, a very limited number ever had the opportunity 
of becoming conversant with affairs. Devoted to a be the. 
arts and a dilettante study of the Chinese classics, they lived,. 
at the unostentatious Court of the Mikado, lives of simple but not. 
undignified insignificance. 

Though this effacement of the aristocracy was not in itself 
fraught with any immediate danger, its continuance was never- 
theless ized as and a distinct. 
loss of power in the body politic. Accordingly, the social prece- 
dence of the nobility has always been recognized by the new 
Government, and a point has been made of bringing forward some 
of the more capable of its younger members in the service of the 
State, with a view to the subsequent rehabilitation of the order. 
The present measure is a further and a more definite step in the 
same direction. The order is reconstituted with due regard to 
former relative rank, at the same time that it is strengthened b: 
the accession to it of all that is most notable for ability an 
achievement in the civil and military services of the State. Such 
& process was necessary before the nobility could be restored to an 
appropriate place in the constitutional system of government. 
which the Emperor is pledged to introduce in the year 1890, In 
the Parliamentary system then to be introduced, the “ peerage” 
of Japan will, no doubt, either itself as a whole constitute a 
Second Chamber, or supply from among its members a large quota 
to the formation of fs a body. 

Tos of the “ disestablishment of the Church” in Japan is. 
misleading chiefly on account of the associations of the phrase. A 
State Church, as we understand it, cannot with propriety be said 
to have existed; and anything co nding to that intimate 
union and community of principles and interests which the idea 
of “Church and State” represents to the mind of an Englishman 
is absolutely and conspicuously absent. Shin-td, the indigenous. 
religion of the race, with which is closely bound up the “ divine 
right,” not to speak of the divine origin, of the Mikado, has in- 
deed always been the religion of the State, in the sense of being 
that of the head of the State, and the one to which officials at any 
rate were expected outwardly to conform. But Buddhism, the 
religion of the masses, received equal official recognition. And, 
indeed, priests of both Churches are dealt with together in the 
recent chit, the actual effect of which is to agar | the official 
character of the priesthood of both Churches alike. The Churches 
are not by this measure cut adrift altogether. Government has 
not abandoned its power of control; it has only d ted the exercise 
of it to the heads of the Churches themselves. e direct official 
connexion of religion with the Government was a source of weak- 
ness to the latter, which might under easily conceivable cireum- 
stances have compromised it gravely. The relations now estab- 
lished involve complete religious toleration. There is nothing to 
preclude any other form of faith which may ultimately attain 


importance enough to demand the attention of the authorities 
from being brought under the same ations and on pre- 
e State. Thus, while the 


a same footing in relation to 

people will obtain, by law as well as in fact, complete religious 
freedom, and the Churches enjoy practical independence, the 
Government nevertheless retains the ultimate power of control 
over all forms of religion, existing and to come, in such a 
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manner as will enable it to check ee pretensions, and in 
@ measure perhaps to interfere effi ly to prevent the worst 

uences of religious dissensions. However we may be dis- 

to regard this arrangement, either from an abstract point of 
view or with reference to our own country and creed, there can- 
not be much doubt that the policy is a thoroughly sound and 
sagacious one in the circumstances of the country to which it has 
been applied. 

This policy of toleration represents no sudden revulsion of sen- 
timent, but is merely the latest stage in a process of reversion to 
a former state of things—a characteristic, we may note in passing, 
which this movement has in common with a great many other 
modern reforms in Japan. Toleration has always been the rule. 
The one great exception, the famous persecution of the Christians 
nearly three centuries ago, was due to the political meddling of 
the Jesuit missionaries. It was not until the foreign propaganda 
touched the secular authorities that these gave their support to 
the Churchmen in opposing a common foe. eir attitude, when 
religion alone was menaced, is well exemplified in the answer 
given to the priests, shortly before the events just referred to, 
when they petitioned the Government to suppress Christianity :— 
“Where you have so many sects already, one more or less can 
make no difference.” And, though Shin-té and Buddhism have 
been associated for centuries, the one with the party of the 
Mikado who reigned, the other with that of the Shégiin who 
governed, yet the two faiths lived side by side in peace. "Religions 
dissension and ution have, in fact, played little or no part 
in the politics of the country. 

The question, which has eeeeres ne than a general in- 
terest for us, will naturally occur, What use will the Christian 
‘Churches make of this apparently favourable field? The ground 
is practically almost vacant. Here is an educated class, owing 
nominal allegiance to a cult which has in it few of the elements 
of a religion, individually sceptical and indifferent as to all 
supernatural religions, and guided in the public and private 
conduct of its members by the dry ethical systems of the 
‘Chinese sages, in which the religious idea has no place. The 
bulk of the people, half-sceptical, yet at the same time given 
up to the most childish superstitions, follow by habit and in a 
ey fashion the easy teaching of the Buddhist priests. 

dhism does, indeed, contain elements both of a religion and 
of a code of morals; but it has little active vitality, and is 
always ready to crumble before more ive systems. On 
the other hand, we find already a considerable sprinkling of 
Christian converts in the districts accessible to the influence of 
foreign missionaries, and that is equivalent to saying in the 
most important centres in the country. The avowed Christians 
are mostly of the common people and lower ranks of the 
gentry; but there is another element not to be left out of 
account, because, though few in numbers, the social influence 
of the class we are about to refer to is considerable. It is 
certain that not a few of the youths drawn from the official 
classes, who have received a foreign education either in their 
own country or in England and America, become imbued, 
especially in the latter case, with a sense of the rion, Mer] 
the Christian religion, and the higher and grander moral standard 
which it sets before its followers. To acknowledge himself a 
Obristian is, as yet, almost too s a measure for a Japanese 
-of the higher social and official class ; but there can be little doubt 
that no small number of these are more or less Christians at heart ; 
while a still larger number have not alone been deeply, if uncon- 
sciously, influenced in their own characters by the teachings of 
Christianity, but have also learnt so to respect it that, if never, 
perhaps, becoming its active isans, they would, at any rate, 
certainly never show towards it, in their political career, any feel- 
ing other than one of benevolent neutrality, On its own merits, 
as a religion merely, Christianity, having a fair field, has also, it 
seems, no lack of directly favourable circumstances. 

But causes, are working in the same To 
a e bent upon adopting, wi modifications 
« Coca * is the better word for the process), the material, 
moral, onl results of civilization, is 
everything in favour of welcom e great e ing religion 
which has so profoundly modified the conditions of the Western 
world, and upon which is based so much of the framework of its 


social and political life. There are not wanting statesmen and 
thinkers in Japan to-day who, knowing the historical importance 


of Christianity, perceive that, in adopting laws and institutions 
from Europe, they may find they have got the husk only, and 
have mi the kernel, unless the characters and lives and habits 
of mind of the people are brought into harmony with the new 
environment by means of the same moral influences that have 
made the nations of Europe what they are. This, in our opinion, 
the key of the question, may not be in the Y yeas of many ; but 
there is good reason for believing that the idea has long been 
grasped by some whose position and influence enable them to do 
much in guiding the current of national policy. And as, at the 
same time, there are other more direct and material advantages 
patent to minds of less depth, the ultimate adoption of Christianity 
on other than merely religious grounds is fast ing a favourite 
policy with lecturers and writers in the press. The Government 
and the leaders of opinion money are unmistakably ready to 
give Christianity at least a chance. The “ Disestablishment” 
policy, pursued for years, of which the recent measure is the latest 
and a most important development, has already tended in this direc- 
tion ; and it perhaps would not be going too far to assert the belief 


that this policy has been guided by the — deliberately entertained 
that the religion of the West may eventually supplant theadmittedly 


inefficient systems hitherto prevailing. With the strong impulse now 
given to missionary effort, progress in this direction may be as rapid 
as that which has already marked the absorption of other results of 
Western civilization. For it is important to note that it is not 
material things alone that Japan has been taking from us. The 
life and thought of the educated classes have been saturated with 
Western thought, including religious and moral thought; and 
with them, therefore, the ground is in some sort and in some 
d prepared. It is for the missionaries to work to the same 
end among those classes not reached by these intellectual in- 
fluences. Happily, the English and American missionaries have 
shown the geal feeling and perspicacity to range themselves on 
the side of the Japanese Government and people in endeavouri 
to obtain from the Western Powers such consideration as wi 
make it possible for Japan to be freely opened to the residence and 
trade of foreigners. This great step the Government of the 
Mikado is not only ready but anxious to take, the moment the old 
and cumbrous regulations as to control and jurisdiction over 
foreign residents shall have been superseded by arrangements 
suited to the condition of the country in the present day. When 
this long-sought object has been achieved, we may look for wide- 
spread results. Events travel quickly in Japan since its second 
birth ; and there may be in store, in the not very distant future, 
changes that, to those who have not been reading the signs of the 
times inthat remote land, may be even more startling than any 
we have witnessed yet. 


ART CRITICS. 


HE present is the artistic season when all the exhibitions are 
open and pictures are talked about at every dinner-table, 
to say nothing of the extra excitement uced by the “ British 
Matron” and the Scratching Fiend. By the way, an ingenious 
suggestion we have heard that these two persons are one and the 
same is disposed of by the observation that the improper pictures 
are unscratched. Nothing could have kept the claws of the 
British Matron off the Diadumené if she had been in the clawi 
mood. Enough has been and will be said about the artists 
their works—there is another class of instructors in art who 
devote themselves, for the most anonymously, to the en- 
lightenment of the public whose labours have perhaps hitherto 
received insufficient recognition. We refer, of course, to the 
art critics—we are aware that they are not popular with artists, 
an irritable race, who treat their praise as impertinent, their 
censure as malicious ; but they exercise a considerable effect upon 
the opinion of persons whose knowledge of art is on a par with 
that of the “British Matron”—that is to say, of a large portion 
of the public. The opinions of these public instructors are so 
various, and sometimes so directly contlicting, as somewhat to 
diminish the value of their teaching, and to make it difficult to fix 
on characteristics which are common to them as a class; but’ we 
think that such characteristics exist, and shall make an endeavour 
to point out a few of them, 
the first place, every critic with perfect confidence on 
every subject connected with art, however difficult or obscure or 
puzzling to professional artists. There is no vacillation or hesitation, 
no weak self-distrust, no feeble deference to the views of others in 
your genuine art critic; he is as cocksure of everything as was the 
great Macaulay. Again, every art critic knows all about art; he 
knows the secret of the colouring of Titian, which artists have 
spent their lives in vainly endeavouring to discover ; he knows the 
processes and modes of painting of all the old masters, and is 
capable of giving instruction to Mr. Millais and Mr, Tadema— 
inleed he is often good enough to do this. 
Further, though their styles of writing are not the same, some 
forms of expression are common to most art critics, and con- 
sist in epplying to one art the terms usually appropriated to 
another—for example, a “picture” is “a poem,’ a poem a 
picture—a mixture of — is “a symphony,” a piece of music is 
“rich in colour”—indeed, there are those who assert that the 
main secret of art criticism consists in the somewhat liberal use of 
this method. Another oe we are bound to say, is 
confined to a select few of the critical body—is the employment of 
phrases to which it is impossible that the writer hi should 
attach any meaning whatever. We select almost at random the 
following example of such phrases from a criticism of the 
Grosvenor Gallery by the greatest master of them—the art critic 
of the Spectator. He describes a painting in that Gallery as 
“something between Mr. Poynter's ‘ Diadumené’ and Mr. 
Parnell’s speeches.” To describe a painting as“ something between 
acow and a shower” would be equally intelligible, and would 
probably answer the writer's — as well. This critic, accus- 
tomed as he is to distance his rivals, is nevertheless run hard 
the critic of the Chronicle, who s of a , nw: “ fall 
of atmospheric er Referring to Mr. Calderon's 
“ Andromeda,” he o :— Both the sea and spray are pic- 
turesque, but the cause of the cerulean hue in the one and the 
snowy whiteness in the other, is not so lost completely in the effect 
as could be desired.” He further informs-us that, “though he 
has no particular sympathy with the idea of portraiture generally 
in an exhibition” (what “the idea of portraiture generally ” may 
mean is so obscure to us, that we are unable to say whether we 
sympathize with it or not), yet he prefers Mr. Millais's later picture 
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of the Premier because it is “ more animated and sedate ” than the 
former one. 

The critic of the Daily Telegraph follows, perhaps scarcel 

us @quis, in the wake of these remarkable writers. The fol- 
wing may be taken as favourable specimens of his style :—“ It is 
long since Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., has thrown himself back with 
so dignified a result of eloquent and impressive meaning on kis 
history, as is manifest in his ‘ John Knox at Holyrood.’” Again :— 
“ By the artifice of placing . . . Miss ‘Katherine Grant’ close to 
a rather exuberant width of plain grey wall, so as to press the 
shadow of the head into the service of an engaging and by no 
means objectionable effect, Mr. Herkomer,” &c. 

It may be observed, the knowledge of art critics in matters of 
history and archeology is not always commensurate with their 
knowledge of art. The critic of the Standard, referring to Mr. 
Richmond's picture in the Grosvenor, writes thus:—“ Mr. W. R, 
Richmond's representation of the great moment in the perform- 
ance of the Agamemnon—the moment at which the keen Athenian 
audience watches with excitement for the delivery of that third 
blow,” &c. The critic is unaware—or at least seems so by his 
phrasing—that Agamemnon was killed off the stage, in cbedience 
to a canon of the Greek drama, and it was because the audience 
did not see the blows that Clytemnestra was constrained to narrate 
the manner of his death. 

Among the peculiarities of art critics may be mentioned their 
taste for what is “caviare to the general ”—their delight in select- 
ing some picture the merits of which are hidden from the public, 
but in which the highest art is discoverable by the critical eve 
alone. It is true that no two of them agree in the selection of the 
picture to be thus honoured, but each achieves the object of 
proving his superiority to the vulgar. 

Candour constrains us to admit that the acumen and culture, 
great as both undoubtedly are, of the art critic does not always 
preserve him from being misled and imposed upon. 

Some years ago Mr, Millais painted a picture ofa flood in Scotland, 
in which, among other things,a jug was represented floating down 
the stream ; a “jug” is in the dialect of the country called “a 
pig,” and we rather think that this word found its way into the 
Academy catalogue. Such a misuse of language naturally misled 
an art critic, who, not thinking it necessary personally to examine 
the picture, described “the pig” as so painted that in swimming 
it must cut its own throat—a proof, he contended, of Mr. Millais’s 
truth to nature. 

A cruel trick was once practised both on Academicians and 
art critics by an artist who painted an imitation of Turner. The 

icture was hung in the place of honour at the exhibition of Old 
asters at Burlington House; it was ascribed to Turner in the 
catalogue, and “J. M. W. Turner, R.A.,” was printed in large letters 
on the frame. The art critics, almost to a man, fell into the 
snare, and congratulated the country on the discovery of a master- 


e. 

P Without multiplying instances of similar errors, we turn to a 
question which has sometimes exercised our mind—namely, 
whether the art critics, knowing as they do all about art, ever put 
their knowledge into the concrete form of pictures. We are indebted 
for a conclusive answer to this question to the critic of the 
Spectator, who in the last number of that paper states:—* It 
is simply a fact they do not paint, and nine times out of ten they 
do not even draw, and the consequence is that their criticism, 
when good, is almost entirely a literary one.” This critic is 
good aay further to inform us that he does paint, and he even 
indicates the locality where he painted last summer. 

This information gives rise to obvious reflections. Is it quite 
fair to withhold from his weaker brethren the instruction which 
they would derive from his works? Speaking seriously, we put 
it to him, as a man as well as a critic, whether it is not his duty 
to send them to the Academy, or the Grosvenor, or some public 
gallery? Their exhibition would doubtless add to the weight of 
his criticisms, if that were possible, and would silence those de- 
tractors (for he, too, like other great artists, has his detractors) 
who have the malice to describe his performances as sinking 
below the depth of the ordinary amateur, and some of whom 
(among them Mr. Whistler) go so far as to maintain that he is 
unable accurately to apprehend the difference between the respec- 
tive processes of painting in water and in oil. We may be for- 
given for suggesting that he should exhibit also his works in 
“ Photogravure,” a branch of art with which on a former occasion 
he proved himself fully as well acquainted as he is with drawing 
and painting. 

Among the services which this eminent critic has rendered to 
art must not be forgotten some valuable discoveries new to the 
— generation, among them that of the vulgarity of Sir 

oshua Reynolds. Chastened by the reproofs of their superior 
brother, and stimulated by his example, we doubt not that the art 
critics will pursue with increased advantage to the public their 
useful and honourable career. 


THE GRAY MEMORIAL, 


Ny on0py will question the claim of the poet Gray to the 
modest and somewhat “ late laurels ” placed upon his brow on 
Tuesday last at Pembroke College, Cambridge, within whose walls, 
as Lord Houghton remarked, “ he passed the larger and happier 
portion of his existence,” and where he expired in the arms of the 


then Master, Dr. Brown. He owes indeed these tardy honours 
quite as much to the zeal and energy of his biographer, Mr. Gosse, 
as to Pembroke, as the Master gracefully confessed in his o 
ing speech. But it was only fitting that his old CO 
should take up the scheme with sympathy, as the Master re- 
minded his hearers that it has done, when once it was set on 
foot. Gray has so special a right to be reckoned a Cambridge and 
a Pembroke man that his case is peculiar to the extent of being 
almost unique, except among a class of inveterate “dons” now 
becoming obsolete, to which he did not himself belong. He lived 
there nearly all his life, and yet he does not seem to have felt for 
his Alma Mater much of that affection which, in the true spirit 
of loyalty of an “old Boy,’ he cherished to the last for the 
“distant spires and antique towers” of Eton, where he first 
formed his lifelong friendship with Horace Walpole and Richard 
West, son of the Irish Lord Chancellor; the very “‘ gales” indeed 
from the well-remembered Eton “ Playing Fields” seemed to him 
“to breathe a second spring” and recall to the weary soul “a 
momentary bliss” when the days of “joy and youth” had lo 
been He has even left on record some rather uncivi 
comments on the “gloomy” architecture of Cambridge, and has 
described with an unsparing frankness the waters of the his- 
toric river from which it takes its name. Still the fact remains 
that there he elected to live and die, and that the Master of 
Pembroke of those days was one of his most intimate friends ; 
and he was also a typical Cambridge man in his persevering habits 
of laborious study. But while his old College was thus mani- 
festly the appropriate scene of the recent celebration, Gray is 
confessedly the common property, not of his University or his 
College simply, but of his country, or rather—as Mr. Lowell's 
resence and eloquent tribute to his memory testifies—of his 
glish-speaking countrymen on either side of the Atlantic. 
So far there is no conflict of opinion, though a question may plau- 
sibly enough be raised as to the particular niche in the great temple 
of poetic fame best suited to his merits. And it must be at once 
admitted that neither the quantity nor the quality of his produc- 
tions can be said to vindicate his place among the first rank of those 
crowned occupants of “ ethereal thrones.” But this admission goes 
for a good deal less than might at first sight appear. It is per- 
fectly true, as Lord Houghton put it, that the ditliculty of assign~ 
ing to Gray his proper place in English literature arises partly 
from “the scantiness, in adverse criticism the sterility, of his 
genius.” And it arises partly from his being what Lord Houghton 
called “ the poet of sentiment,” as distinguished from “ passion ” 
or “imagery,” or as Mr. Lowell stated the adverse view more 
broadly, from “a certain commonplaceness of sentiment in his 
most famous poem”; he might have said, in his poems generally. 
Both charges in a sense are true, and would no doubt supply the 
stock in trade of any advocatus diaboli engaged to controvert his 
claim to literary canonization. But, while it may be freely granted. 
that, for these reasons, especially the second, Gray cannot be held 
entitled to the very first rank among English poets, there is a good 
deal to be said in arrest of judgment on both points. 

The “ sterility ” of his muse is no doubt the one obtrusive pecu- 
liarity which, just on account of its obtrusiveness, strikes at the 
first glance every reader, intelligent or unintelligent, who takes u 
any edition of Gray’s published works. It is true in a li 
sense that, as his friend Dr. Brown said, “he never spoke out,” 
except in utterances few and far between, cr, as he himself 
phrased it—in talking with the brilliant and fascinating friend 
of his last days, Bonstettin, who however was F any enough 
to be his son—* his life was a sealed book.” hy this was 
so it might be hardly possible now to decide with any con- 
fidence and completeness; in part no doubt it was due to what 
he himself called “the spirit of laziness.” But if in one way 
it seems a disparagement, it is in another—like the criticism 
on his “commonplaceness”—a compliment to him to say with 
Mr. Lowell that “he has written less and pleased more per- 
haps than any other poet.” Not only has he perhaps pleased 
more—or at least pleased more readers—than perhaps any other 
English poet, but it has been rightly observed that his scant 
verse exhibits probably more of those purpurei panni, whi 
live on from mouth to mouth as household words, than the 
works of any of our other poets except Shakspeare and Pope. 
This is no doubt partly owing to the commonplace element, on 
which we shall have a word to say presently, but it proves at 
all events that here “the commonplace” is not “common,” or 
“ vacant chaff work meant for grain.” Gray was certainly not 
one of those prattlers who “go on for ever,” and the fact that he 
has so spoken as to make all intelligent readers wish in his as in 
Keats's case—where however the explanation is plain and pathetic 
enough—that he had “spoken out” more fully, isin itself high 
testimony in his favour. There is a story of a canny Scot who, on 
being not very discreetly asked by the morning’s preacher what he 
thought of his sermon, replied with incisive candour, “ There was. 
much in the text, but there was na’ muckle in the sermon,” which 
had been however a very long one. On Gray's poetry the opposite. 
verdict of non multa sed multum must be pronounced. If he had. 
written nothing but the Elegy his name would live. 

And yet the second count of the indictment brought against him. 
might seem to be fatal to such a verdict. He is charged not. 
only with “ sterility,” but with the unpardonable sin of “ common- 
placeness,” and here again, as we have seen, his admirers do not. 
altogether challenge the grounds of the impeachment. Lord 
Houghton calls him “the poet of sentiment” and considers his 
especial excellenve to consist in “the perfect combination of 
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sentiment and form.” Mr. Lowell goes further and says that 
those who call him ——_ are really paying him a compli- 
ment, and that he quite admits a certain commonplaceness of 
sentiment in his most famous poem, the Elegy, which indeed is 
known to have been inspired by the death of an aunt to whom 
he was tenderly attached, and was not therefore an effort of 
idealism. But while we should not ourselves have exactly 
ribed it, with Mr. Lowell, as “the simple expression of 
scholarly and gentleman-like placid pessimism,” we fully sym- 
thize with his admiration of what even Mr. Swinburne, who 
too apt to depreciate Gray, considers “a poem of high per- 
fection and universal appeal to the tenderest and noblest depths 
of human feeling,” while Mr. Gosse points out that it is “more 
thickly studded with phrases that have become a part and parcel 
of colloquial speech than any other piece, even of Shakspeare’s, 
consisting of so few consecutive lines.” But how about the 
Here Mr. Lowell appears to us to 
have just hit the nail on the head, when he replies that “ there 
is also a certain’ commonplaceness of sentiment in some verses 
that have been famous for more than 3,000 years,” and he 
proceeds to instance Homer. This is quite true; it is the 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin which 
Gray appeals to our sympathies. There is nothing sublime in 
his poetry, either in the way of passion or imagination. He 
does not, with Byron, make us “ feel him like the thunder’s roll,” 
nor does he awe us like Dante or Aischylus. There is 
nothing indeed that can strictly be called original about him ; his 
is the echo of the poetry of all ages, but it is not only a sweet and 
melodious echo ; it is an echo true to the deepest instincts of the 
universal human heart; it is the kind of poetry which serves to 
recall “the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice 
that is still,” and therein lies the secret of its power. It is 
commonplace in the sense that it appeals, with a directness and 
—_ pathos which cannot fail of its response, to feelings common 
to the great family of mankind. 

But there is another aspect of Gray’s genius, more conspicuous 
indeed in his letters aun ‘te his poems, to which Sir Frederick 
Leighton made a very happy passing reference, and which de- 
serves to be emphasized, for this reason if for no other, that it 
would alone suffice to refute the notion that his mind was 
commonplace in the vulgar acceptation of the term. Sir Frederick 
naturally approached the subject from an artist's = of view, 
and he perhaps scarcely realized the full meaning of his own very 
felicitous observation that in relation to landscape Gray was “a 
prophet and precursor of all that we love and admire.” He went 
on tosay that“ nature knew him for her lover and unsealed to him 
her inmost secrets. Her beauty revealed to him new and richer 
meanings, a fuller charm breathed for him out of the meadow, 
and out of the mere, and the mountains lost their antique gloom 
and let in anew day. Their gloom was turned before his eyes to 

. The new dawn was at hand. The path was clearing for 

, Constable, and Crome.” We have ventured to italicize 

a few words of this eloquent praise, because they indicate a 
characteristic which at once proves that Gray’s mind was no mere 
polished transcript of the better side of contemporary thought. In 
a letter to his friend R. West, written so far back as 1739, during 
his tour in Switzerland, he tells him that he “ does not remember 
to have gone ten paces without an exclamation there was no re- 
straining ; not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant 
with religion and poetry. There are certain scenes that would awe 
an atheist into belief, without the help of other argument.” To 
a casual modern reader this may look —— like the stuff guide- 
books are made of; but there were no Murrays in the middle 
of the last century, and if there had been, they would most 
assuredly have contained no such “ stuff” as this. In his solemn 
appreciation of the grandeur of Swiss scenery, which reads like a 
lude to Coleridge’s splendid “Hymn in the Vale of 
hamouni,” Gray was not the child of his age, but its anti- 
thesis. During the whole eighteenth century—the seculum 
rationalisti tain scenery of the kind referred to was 
universally ed with a shuddering aversion closely analo- 
gous and akin to the contemporary view of Gothic archi- 
tecture, of which it has been truly observed that “scarcely a 
single writer, no matter what may have been his religious 
inions, but spoke of it, not merely without appreciation, but 
with the most supreme and unqualified contempt.” Only that for 
* precipice, torrent, and cliff” there was felt not only an esthetic 
contempt but a positive horror and almost dread. Another Cam- 
bridge genius some years before, Bentley, actually thought it 
necessary to examine at length in his eighth Boyle Lecture the 
objection, which had apparently been urged by some unbelieving 
writers of the day, that “the rugged and irregular surface of the 
earth” disproved its claim to be “ the work of a Divine Artificer.” 
And he gravely — in an apologetic tone, not at all that “ the 
horrid ee te and crags, of naked and broken cliffs, of 
long ridges and mountains,” should awe an atheist into belief, 
but only that we should, in spite of their ugly “ irregularities,” 
have faith enough “ not to believe that the mountains are out of 


shape because they are not pyramids or cones.” In discerning the 
actual beauty and “ poe p of i arities which to him seem 
far worthier tokens of the hand of a Divine Artificer than the 
trim neatness of a Dutch garden, Gray showed himself to be in 
of imagination a century before his age, and therefore also 


avowed imself to be atrue poet. The one sentence in a letter 
to an intimate friend not designed for publication, and open there- 


fore to no suspicion of affected mannerism, would be enough, con- 
sidering when it was written, to prove, even if other proof were 
wanting, the mens divinior which distinguishes the prophet and 
pioneer of a coming age. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


dhe season in New York closes suddenly, with the first touch 
of the hot summer, just as the season in London is drawing 
to its height. Early in May the leading theatres either shut up 
or pass into the hands of venturesome and speculative m: 
who are willing to risk the fate of their new play or their new 
performer on hazard of the weather. regular companies 
either disband or take to the road, bidding the playgoers of the 
smaller cities stand at the box office and deliver their moneys 
under penalty of missing the ormance of The Greatest New 
York Success of the Season by the Original New York Cast. The 
foreign celebrities return to their wonted oe from their 
comet-like wanderings, leaving a trail of effulgence behind them. 
Mr. Mapleson, with the faded relics of what was once Her 
jem Italian Opera Company, de receded by Mme. Patti 
and Signor Nicolini, and scattering bind him a host of legal 
documents, injunctions, writs, and what not, in some of which 
takes an active interest, while in some his interest is only pas- 
sive, and, so to speak, sympathetic. It is announced that, as 
Mr. Mapleson’s five years’ contract with the directors of the 
ren A of Music has now expired by limitation, it is highly 
improbable that it will be renewed again, since even the long- 
sutlering directors of the Academy of Music have at last con- 
ceived doubts as to the plausible manager's infallibility. It is 
uncertain, therefore, whether New York will again hear Mme, 
Patti and Mme. Scalchi in Semiramide; nor will they be called 
on to pay money for the — of listening to Mlle. Dotti. At 
the Metropolitan ~ ouse another season of German 
has been determi upon ; and, if it is as good as that of this 
year, the music lovers of New York have reason for high = 
tions rhe ay Stars, dramatic as well as operatic, have 
swung to their orbits. Mr. H Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, 
and the Lyceum company, at the end of a second tour of 
United States quite as successful as the first, took their depar- 
ture, with no promise to return, The final four weeks of the 
Lyceum company at the Star Theatre were made noteworthy by 
certain performances of Twelfth Night, far richer and more har- 
moniously coloured than the earlier representations of the 7 
in London last spring; time and custom had perfected and 
lowed the acting; these performances will linger graciously in the 
memory of all who had the good fortune to see them. Two testi- 
monials of public appreciation were offered to Mr. Irving before 
he left America; one was a public dinner in New York, attended 
nearly two hundred men of eminence in all callings, and presi 
over by Senator Evarts, formerly Secretary of State; and the 
other was an unprecedented and ing invitation to lecture on 
his art before Harvard College. The admirable address which Mr. 
Irving delivered in the Sanders Theatre at Cambridge was reported 
in full in the Critic of New York, and is worthy of the careful 
attention of all students of acting. The return visit of Mr. He 
Irving and the Lyceum company to New York had been preced 
by the arrival of Herr Adolph Sonnenthal of the Hof-Theater of 
ienna. Herr Sonnenthal appeared at the Thalia Theater in New 
York, supported by the well-chosen and well-drilled German com- 
pany of that well-managed theatre. Unfortunately his leave of 
absence from Vienna was too short for the German actor to appear 
in more than a brief selection from his repertory. Signora Ristori, 
who came forward for the first time in America as an English- 
speaking actress, reproduced most of the plays which had made 
her earlier visits to America memorable. A certain international 
flavour was given to her farewell performance of Lady Macbeth 
by the appearance of Mr. Edwin Booth as Macbeth for one night 
only. As generally happens when such performances are hastily 
arranged, the result was inferior to the anticipation. It is to be 
noted, also, that neither Mr. Booth nor Signora Ristori can be 
seen to best advantage in Macbeth. 

At the comedy theatres there has been but little which called 
for criticism. The managers of the Union Square Theatre have 
disbanded the stock company of that house, which for ten 
years and more was one of the strongest and best balanced com- 
panies in America. The performances there of M. Sardou’s Séra- 
phine (with Mr. Charles hlan), of M. Dumas’s Danichef, 
and of Mr. Bronson Howard’s Banker's Daughter, known in 
London as the Old Love and the New (with Mr. Charles Thorne), 
and of MM. Nus and Bélot’s Miss Multon (with Miss Clara 
Morris), were as brilliant and as symmetrical as one could wish 
to see. The former manager of the Union Square Theatre in the 
days of its most artistic achievements, Mr. A. M. Palmer, is now 
the manager of the Madison Square Theatre, and here he has re- 
cently produced a new and original four-act comedy-drama called 
Sealed Instructions, and written by Mrs. J. Campbell Verplanck. 
Sealed Instructions is apparently a first effort ; it is coherent in 
construction, simple in motive, and adroit in intrigue. At times 
the dialogue is very —short, sharp, and to the point—not 
epi matic in the ion of certain modern English comedies. 

chief defect of Mrs, Verplanck’s dialogue was a super- 
abundant use of French — under pretence of local colour, 
as the scene is laid in Pari Aa gool lack woeld have is, 
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the pronunciation of the two ladies to whom most of these 
fell was admirable. Mrs. Verplanck is an American, and 
she wrote her play for an American theatre, yet she lays her 
scene in Paris, and her characters are all either English or 
French. This shirking of a native subject is an obvious con- 
fession of weakness and want of originality. No charge of 
plagiarism is to be brought or implied against Sealed Instruc- 
tions, but it constantly suggests other plays. In its main motive 
it is not unlike M. Sardou’s Dora, In the chief situation in 
the first act, it recalls the strong scene which appeared first 
in Mr. H. ©. Bunner’s novel, 4 Woman of Honour, and after- 
ward in M. Georges Ohnet’s Comtesse Sarah; it is only fair to 
say that the situation in Sealed Instructions is quite as unlike 
these as it is like them, The ingenious use of the ingénue is as 
neatly ma , almost, as in the last act of M. Sardou’s Nos Bons 
Villageois. character of Ada is delightfully acted by Miss 
Annie Russell. In general the author shows that she has not yet 
fully apprehended the maxim that in art the half is more than the 
whole; she bears on too hard; and from sheer over-pressure 
certain well-planned scenes lose their effect owing to a sense of 
effort. But, taken altogether, the play is promising, and fully 
deserves its success. e@ company at the Madison Square con- 
tains many performers whose names are or were once familiar to 
English playgoers—Mr. Frederic Robinson, Mr. H. M. Pitt, Mr. 
Herbert Kees , Mr. Thomas Whiffen, and Miss Jessie Millward. 
Mr. Herbert Kelcey’s performance deserves especial praise ; the 

was dangerous and difficult ; the character was made possible 
and acceptable by the sincerity and manliness of the actor. 

As Mr. A. M. Palmer, the former manager of the Union Square, 
now directs the Madison Square Theatre, so Mr. Steele Mackaye, 
the originator and first manager of the Madison Square Theatre is 
now at the head of another new dramatic enterprise, the Lyceum 
Theatre. Mr. Mackaye may be remembered in England as the 
actor who played Hamlet at the Crystal Palace and who was 
brought forward by the late Tom Taylor. He is a most irre- 

sible and ingenious person. The Madison Square Theatre, 
with its double stage, like a lift, and with its refrigerating venti- 
lating apparatus for the hot weather, is a monument to his fertile 
inventiveness, and the Madison Square Theatre was opened with 
a play from his pen, Hazel Kirke, which was acted steadily for a 
year and a half. In the new Lyceum Theatre Mr. Steele Mackaye 
Lis sought to repeat his former successes as an inventor and as a 
dramatist. In neither capacity have his efforts been quite as well 
directed. .The Madison Square Theatre is one of the most 
beautiful and richly-decorated theatres in America. The new 
Lyceum is not as beautiful, and its decorations are not as har- 
‘monious, if indeed they may not at times be thought incongruous, 
‘Yet the new house has a certain freshness and originality of its 
own, and certainly Mr, Steele Mackaye has succeeded in his desire 
to make it as little like the accepted type of theatre as possible. 
The use of highly-polished native woods and of wrought iron in 
Place of the paint and the brass and the gilding of an ordinary 
eatre is admirable. The Lyceum is lighted wholly by electricity, 
the chief light in the centre of the ceiling proceeding from what 
jooks like a hanging net of ostrich-eggs. At the Madison Square 
Theatre Mr. Steele Mackaye put the orchestra in a curtained 
balcony over the top of the drop-curtain, and just under and 
within the proscenium arch. This is an excellent disposition, as 
experience shown during the past five years. In the new 
Lyceum Theatre Mr. Steele Mackaye employs a more daring device. 
The members of the orchestra are seen seated in a sort of loggia or 
richly-decorated pavilion or band stand stretching across the stage 
from R. 1st E. to L. 1st E., and when their performances are con- 
cluded and the play is about to begin, the parted curtains close, and 
behind them the musicians in their pavilion are raised suddenly 
into the flies. At first sight the effect of this vanishing orchestra 
is distracting, not to say annoying; and the arrangement at the 
Lyceum is not likely ever to be as acceptable as the less obtrusive 
musicians’ balcony at the Madison Square. And another of Mr. 
Steele Mackaye’s ingenuities is alsoa mistake; this is the arrange- 
ment of the curtains, As at the Madison Square, the curtains at 
the Lyceum are richly-embroidered draperies, not painted canvas ; 
but instead of rising they pull aside. Te they met in the centre 
and parted to disclose the stage in the approved fashion of the 
Theatre Royal, Back Drawing Room, no fault need be found ; but 
they donot. There are two curtains, each wide enough to close 
the proscenium opening ; and at tle end of the act these curtains 
rush violently together. The spectator naturally expects that they 
will meet in the centre, but in this reasonable expectation he is 
disappointed; for the curtains continue until the one which 
started at the left has reached the right-hand side of the stage- 
frame, while behind it the one which started at the right has 
stretched itself across to the left. Then the orchestral pavilion 
descends, and the curtains continue on their mad career, the right- 
hand one being now gathered up on the left and the left-hand one 
being gathered up on the right. This explanation may seem a 
little bewildering, but it is not half as bewildering as the actual 
thing itself. The swinging curtains, crossing in haste and chasing 
each other, distract the eye and detract from the dramatic effect 
of the strong scene at the end of the act. Nowadays dramatists 
are wout to set down exactly whether they desire a “ quick 
curtain” or a “slow curtain” on their final situations; but 
at the Lyceum Theatre it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
t) their behests. Mr. Steele Mackaye’s new play is called 
lar, and it is, as to its first two acts, yet another version of M. 
Georges Ohnet's Maitre de Forges, of which at least two other 


adaptations had preceded it, and this may well account for the 
want of interest with which Dakolar was received. j 
Shortly before Mr. Augustus Daly’s regular season closed, he 
produced another of the lively and bustling adaptations from the 
German of which he makes a speciality. It was called A Night 
Off, and it was abundantly successful. When Mr. Daly's 
left New York for its annual visit to Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Miss Clara Morris took the theatre to produce a version 
of Denise; but M. Damas’s play is not suited to the present 
development of Miss Morris's histrionie faculty, which is to be 
seen at its best in morbid or in fiery characters, and in scenes of 
high emotion or deep pathos. At the Bijou Opera House Mr. 
Dixey continues to appear as Adonis for now nearly the three- 
hundredth time ; the play is a hybrid, helter-skelter production, 
a farce, part burlesque, part comic opera, part revue, brisk in its 
usiness and lively in its dialogue, however lacking in coherence or 
plot. Mr. Dixey’s Adonis is a delightful performance ; it is the very 
perfection of burlesque acting. That burlesque is an art cannot be 
too often insisted on, and, like all art, it is serious, Old playgoers 
in New York are accustomed to declare that the acting of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson in a burlesque of Mazeppa, a quarter of a century 
ago, was a thing to have seen which a man might well confess to 
five-and-twenty more years of life. Great as this was, one may 
doubt whether it was very much neater, easier, lighter, than Mr. 
Dixey’s Adonis, whether it was more broadly humorous or more 
daintily fanciful, or whether it attained a higher perfection of 
execution. At the Thalia Theater, Herr Millocker’s Feldpregger 
has been produced with success; and at Wallack’s Theatre, now 
abandoned for awhile by the regular company, Mr. John McCaull 
has brought out a version of the same operetta in English as the 
Black Hussar, At the Casino, Mr. Solomon's Polly has been most 
gorgeously - upon the stage, with the inevitable Miss Lilian 
Russell as Polly. Like a good girl, Polly is to be seen and not 
heard, for it isa bright and brilliant spectacle and an arid waste 
of music. As one American critic maliciously put it, Polly, at 
the Casino, is just the opera for a deaf man to see. 


TERENZIO MAMIANI. 


HE death of Count Terenzio Mamiani della Rovere has removed 
from European politics a man who once played an honourable 

and distinguished part in them, and who, in the well-earned repose of 
his later years, formed, to those who had the privilege of knowing 
him personally, a most interesting link between a past which is 
now chiefly to be known by books and the political life of the 
present generation. The great men whose names are principally 
associated with Italy’s struggle for independence were, for the 
most part, his juniors. He was born in the year 1799, at Pesaro, 
in the Romagna; and down to an extreme old age, alter so many 
of his fellow-actors in the conflict had passed away, he retained 
the same spirit and enthusiasm which had marked his youthful 
days. Though he was known in Italy at an earlier date by his 
patriotic poems, it was not till the year 1831 that he came promi- 
nently before the world as a member of the provisional Govern- 
ment during the short-lived insurrection in the Romagna, Like 
many others, he paid for his patriotism by exile. He went to 
Paris, where, among other banished compatriots, he met with 
Gioberti. Unlike as the two men were, they became intimate 
friends; and till the end of his life Mamiani spoke of that singular 
and intractable character with great affection. ‘ When his move- 
ments of passion were over,” Mamiani said of him, “he became 
as gentle as any young girl.” Gioberti went to Brussels; Mamiani 
remained chietly in Paris, occupied mainly with philosophical 
studies and writings. The death of Gregory XVI. and the 
election of Pius [X. marked a new e in the administration 
of the Papal States. The new Po ame, for a brief period, 
the herald of the national and Liberal cause in Italy; and 
Mamiani was invited to become a member of the new Consti- 
tutional Ministry which was established in Rome. For a short 
time he was Minister of the Interior; but soon the hopeless 
divergence of the Pope from his advisers made the post an im- 
possible one for a man so frank and sincere as Mamiani. He was 
fond in his old age of talking of his experiences as Papal Minister, 
and those who listened to him could hear many a chapter of his- 
tory which has not yet found its way into print. He resigned his 
office, and left Rome ; but after the murder of Rossi, and the com- 
plete dislocation of political affairs which followed, he returned, 
and, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, did his best to reorganize the 
confused politics of the Roman State. The task was a hopeless 
one, and again, when the Republic was set up, Mamiani became 
once more an exile. He was, however, no longer an exile from 
Italy, sores Ne left the Papal dominions. One Italian State— 
Sardinia— frankly accepted free institutions, and offered a 
home to those whom the petty despotic Governments of the 
Peninsula expelled. ‘Turin, as has been often said, became the 
capital of the Italians years before it became the capital of Italy. 
Mamiani was adopted as a Sardinian citizen, and the electors of 
Genoa returned him as a member of the Subalpine Parliament. 
He filled various political posts of importance, besides holding 
for a time a professorship at the University of Turin, In .the 
ear 1860 he eave Minister of Public Instruction under King 
ictor Emanuel, and here honourably distinguished himself by 
the impartiality with which he made use of the patronage 
at his command. In the following year he went as Italian 
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Minister to Athens, and several years later in the same capacity 
to Bern. He was a man eminently qualified for diplomacy. 
With large experience of public affairs, with manners exquisitely 
gracious and genial, and with a singularly wide and moderate 
view of politics, he was a man fitted for more important diplo- 
matic posts than those which he occupied. The position which 
he took with regard to Austria showed his characteristic good 
sense. Few Italians had more reason to cherish ill-will to that 
Power than he; and to the end of his life he could never over- 
come the feeling of resentment which half a century of sufferings 


due to the policy of Austria in Italy had caused him. But he 
would ym | avow that this feeling had now no longer any basis 
in reason, he became warmly in favour, circumstances having 


changed, of a good understanding with the old oppressor of his 
country. In his later years he took but little active me in poli- 
tical life, and devoted himself chiefly to studies in philosophy and 
religion. In his writings on these subjects his aim was to reconcile 
the main doctrines of religion with the tendencies of modern 
thought. But he treated such questions from a point of view 
unfamiliar to most Englishmen. An Italian, brought up a 
Catholic, a Papal Minister as well as an independent thinker, be 
looked at the difficult problems which he had to treat with mixed 
feelings. To preserve the essence of the old faith, and not to 
relapse into the attitude of mere negation, were the leading 

inciples of his creed. Time will show what value there is in 
his speculative works. As a practical politician he has won the 
respect of his own countrymen, of all parties, to a degree not 
surpassed by any living Italian statesman; and the universal re- 
gret which his death has called forth in Italy, although he has 
been so long withdrawn from public notice, is a witness to the 
high qualities which distinguished him. 


RACING. 


Herne much we may regret that Xaintrailles did not 
run for the Two Thousand, as far as our own amusement 
is concerned, we cannot call M. Lupin’s wisdom in question for 
sending him to France, where he has won three races, worth some 
six thousand pounds, without being fairly extended. In fact, 
with the exception of the knocking about inseparable from a 
journey, the horse has been put to no fatigue beyond healthy 
exercise gallops, But when he arrived in England on the 18th of 
May, the public were sorely puzzled. Some people believed that 
he had come to remain for the English Derby, while others main- 
tained that he had only come to be trained on Newmarket Heath 
because the ground had become hard in France, and that he would 
return to that country to take part in the French Derby. Some 
said he would run for both Derbys, and it was not until well into 
the present week that the matter was set at rest. 

There was excellent racing during the two days following the 
Chester meeting, at Kempton Park. The valuable Kempton Park 
Grand Prize brought out a dozen three-year-olds. The owners of 
the first, the second, and the third, as well as the breeder of the 
winner, get something in this race, so it ought to attract a large 
field. sterling, who had been a rather popular outsider for the 
Derby, was made first favourite, but as much as 12 to 1 was laid 
against Necromancer, who beat him in the commonest of canters 
by alength. The form of the winner had been good last year ; he 
had never been beaten except when heavily penalized, and he had 
won nearly 4,000/., vut it was generally thought that he did not 
look quite trained on the morning of the race. People are apt to 
forget that in many cases only the trainer himself fase whether 
a horse is thoroughly fit or not; for some horses run best when 
rather big, and others when drawn exceedingly fine, and the busi- 
ness of a clever trainer is to find out the particular condition in 
which each of his horses shows its best form. Unfortunately, 
Necromancer is not entered for either the Derby or the St. Leger. 
There was a remarkable race for a selling handicap which 
followed the Grand Prize. Wit and Eldest Miss ran a dead heat, 
while Bowman, who lay between them, was beaten by only a 
head. Again the backers were wrong; for Eldest Miss had only 
been third favourite at 7 to 1, and 12 to 1 had been laid against 
both Wit and Bowman. On the following day the Breeder's 
Produce Stakes, of 1,247/., for two-year-olds, had a field of ten, 
and it was won in a canter by a dozen lengths by Saraband, a 
chestnut colt by Muncaster, who comes from the same stable as 
The Bard. 

The Newmarket Second Spring Meeting was, as usual, rather 
a quiet affair, nor did the weather add to the enjoyment of 
those who attended it. The Bard won the Spring Two-Year-Old 
Stakes; but, although he won easily, Calais stuck to him very 
resolutely, and he had to gallop. Mr. Lefevre’s Calais is by 
Altyre out of Caller Ou, a winner of the St. Leger, and as he 
looks rather backward, it is far from impossible that he may turn 
out a flyer. Mr. Peck, the owner of The Bard, won the next race 
with another Jrombsing two-year-old, a filly by Hermit, called 
Philosophy. Blue Riband, the second favourite, had the ill-luck 
to put her hip out at the start, and was pulled up immediately. 
The Breeders Plate for two-year-olds was won in a canter by 
the favourite, the Duke of Portland's bay filly, Modwena, by 
Galopin out of Mowerina,a Danish mare, who was very fast in 
her day. Modwena, who is a first foal, is a well-made y with 
plenty of muscle, and as this was her first performance it was 
much to her credit. Exning, a colt by , out of Rudstone, 


who ran second both in this race and in the Great Breeder's 
Produce Stakes at Kempton, is a fine, promising colt, and he is 
likely to improve upon these two performances, ; 
The Selling Plate farce, against which Lord Cadogan has been 
reaching a crusade, was played again on the Wednesday of the 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. Beaulieu won a selling 
stakes worth about 150/., and was bought in after the race at 900 
guineas, making a dead loss of nearly 300/., while the second gained 
over 2001. Of the bets we say nothing. Deaulieu is a two-year- 
old by Beauclere, and he was purchased for 100 guineas at 
Doncaster last September ; but he was now considered well worth 


| the 900 guineas for which he was bought in. The Payne Stakes 


caught at every stride as he ran in, he just kept his head in front 


created great interest on account of the appearance of Melton, the 
first favourite for the Derby. His two-year-old form had been 
the best of his year, and, beyond doubts concerning the crooked 
sinew on one of his forelegs, his prospects as a three-year-old 
looked singularly bright. A crowd collected round the colt when 
he came into the Birdcage enveloped in his mackintosh, When 
stripped he looked as well as could be wished, and he seemed to 
please everybody. The most that could be said against him was 
that he did not appear to have grown much since last year in the 
ge of some, and that he was a trifle slack across his loins in 
the opinion of others; but the universal verdict of competent 
judges was in his favour. Present Times, who had shown some 
very fair form last year, was the second favourite, and emp 
who had won half a dozen races last season, in one of which 
had beaten the Chopette colt, was a good third favourite. King- 
wood had been a successful two-year-old ; but it had been rumoured 
that he “ made a noise,” so 20 to 1 was laid against him. At the 
start 5 to 2 was laid on the favourite. Lonely made the runni 


during the early part of the race, but at a very slow pace, an 
Melton brought up the rear. After passing through the ep 
Present Times ran very unkindly and tried to bolt, and he swerv 


so much as to cause Archer to move Melton to another part of the 
course. On the way down the hill the favourite gradually reached 
Lonely, and coming out of the Dip he took the lead, and sailed 
we to the winning-post a very easy winner by a length from 

ingwood. It is true that the field behind Melton was not good 
enough to try him very highly; but the style in which he won 
left nothing to be desired. 

The prettiest race of the day was for a Selling Plate for two- 

ear-olds, when Webb and Archer, on Substantif and Wedding 
= rode a very well-contested finish, ending in a dead-heat, 
The last event was a match between an Arab and an English 
racehorse. It has often been argued by admirers of Arabs a 
although they are not fast enough for short courses, they wo 
outstay English horses over a distance provided that they had a 
little the best of the weights. Accordingly the course chosen for 
the match was the last three miles of the Beacon course. It 
will be remembered that there were several Arab races last year, 
and the best of the Arabs on public form had been Azil. On the 
other hand, Iambic, who was now to be Azil’s opponent, had 
never won a race, and he was so bad that when he was put into 
the trial match between St. Simon and Tristan last year, simply 
to make the running during the early part of the race, he was 
too slow to do it, although he was receiving nearly 2 st. from St, 
Simon. It would therefore be scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the best Arab in training was matched against one of the 
very worst English racehorses. As if this were not enough, the 
worst of the British Turf was to be made to give the best of the 
Arabian desert the prodigious allowance of 4 st. 7 lbs., which was 
much the same thing as if each horse had had a light jockey on 
his back, while the English horse had, in addition, a little boy on 
the pommel of the saddle. Great as is the contempt in which 
Arabs are held by English betting men, it was doubted whether 
such a brute as Iambic could give 4 st. 7 lbs, even to a half-bred 
hack over three miles, so only a small fraction of odds was asked 
on him. Yet the “child of the desert” was hopelessly beaten a 
mile from the winning-post, and Iambic cantered slowly in at his 
ease, while the exhausted Arab toiled home twenty lengths behind 
him. * be we have had enough of Arabs on English race- 
courses 

After the races, a motion of considerable importance was carried 
at a meeting of the Jockey Club, to the effect that at each meeting 
advertised in the Racing Calendar there shall not be less than one 
weight-for-age race, and that not a selling race, nor confined to 
two-year-olds; and that, if the meeting lasts more than two days, 
there shall be one such race each day. We have to thank Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild for bringing forward this excellent motion. 
Many Provle, if they take the trouble to look through the Racing 
Calendar, may be astonished to find what numbers of day’s racing 
are reported in which there have been no races of the kind now 
ordered. Indeed, as matters have hitherto stood, the owner of a 
good second-class horse whose form had been exposed had very 
few opportunities of winning races with him. 

There was nothing worth noticing on the last day of the New- 
market Second Spring Meeting except the weather, which was 
very wet and stormy. It was, however, worse still the same after- 
noon at the York Spring Meeting, where there were blinding and 
drenching showers, often accompanied by thunder, throughout the 
afternoon. It was thought that, as Mr. Peck had not brought The 
Bard, Lord Haldon would win the Zetland Stakes with Lady’s 
Maid; but Mr. Peck had a representative in Forbidden Fruit, a 
colt by Pero Gomez that was reported to be aroarer. This colt 
made the whole of the running, and although he was getting 
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as far as the i Chislehurst won the Great Northern 
Handicap pretty easily for Mr. W. I’Anson, and he seems to be 


returning to his three-year-old form. The next day was also very 
“wet, and the racing was of no special interest. On that afternoon 
at Windsor, The won the ninth of his series of unbroken 


ories. 
The French Oaks came off last Sunday. ee On an im- 
t race, it had no very special bearing on the form of any 
oglish horses. M. Ephrussi’s Barberine, a filly by Stracchino, 
‘was the first favourite, but the Duc de Castrie’s Fee II. and Baron 
A. Schickler’s Escarboucle also had their backers, The favourite 
“won very easily. 
The Manchester meeting increases in popularity, as it well may 
-eonsidering the enormous amount of added money given to be run 
for. Some thirteen thousand pounds is divided among the winners 
during the four days at this meeting, besides their own stakes. 
The first days of the Manchester and Bath meetings unfortunately 
clashed this week ; but there is so much racing that it is next to 
impossible to get a clear day between April and October. On the 
first day of the Manchester meeting The Bard won his tenth, and 
-on the second day his eleventh, race, bringing the amount of his 
winnings up to 6,403. Macmahon, who was only beaten a head, 
after a severe race, for the City and Suburban, had a turn of luck 
‘in the Salford Borough Handicap, of 1,000/., which he won in a 
canter y four lengths on Tuesday. On Wednesday Energy ap- 
peared, for the first time this season, in the Welter Handicap, 
which was won by Brighton; but although he started slowly and 
‘was giving from 2 st. 5 lbs. to 4st. 5 lbs. to everything in the 
‘race, he was running way seers at the finish, and was only 
about a couple of lengths behind the winner; so we may hope to 
see this wonderful horse win a great race this season. e same 
-day, at Bath, Chislehurst followed up his York victory x win- 
ning the Queen’s Plate. Considering that the Manchester Cup is 
usually the most valuable handicap of the year, the quality of the 
field that ran for it on Thursday last was hardly what might have 
been expected. Forsome time Borneo had been a as 
favourite. This colt had started first favourite for the Leicester 
Spring Handicap, and disappointed his friends by failing to get 
-even a place. He had much the same weight on his back in the 
_ for the Manchester Cup, but it did not prevent his winning 
is time. 

Between the wonderful successes of The Bard, the finely con- 
tested finish for the Two Thousand, the bold front shown by 
Melton in the Payne Stakes, and the brilliant victories of the 
Newmarket-trained horse Xaintrailles in France, we have had a 
lively opening of the racing season, and now we are on the eve of 

-& Derby of exceptional interest. 


PERSIA. 


A REPORT on the trade of Persia by Mr. Dickson, the British 
Secretary of Legation at Teheran, issued last week as a 
Parliamentary papers is of interest just now, when attention is 
-directed to the Shah’s dominions as an element in the Central 
Asian question. Unfortunately the information which he has 
been able to collect is less accurate and trustworthy than might 
-be desired, and even such information as was within his reach 
-he has not compiled and put before his readers in a manner that 
would have enabled them to judge of the present position of 
‘the country. The most important point is, of course, population. 
Mr. Dickson tells us that he has endeavoured to ascertain the 
number of inhabitants of the principal towns with a view 
to satisfy himself whether Persia had recovered from the great 
famine of 1871-2; but the statements of native informants 
appeared to him so doubtful that he withholds them, and he 
has consequently fallen back upon Mr. Schindler, a gentleman, 
-he states, who has travelled over the greater part of Persia, 
-and who has taken pains to ascertain the condition and resources 
of the country, Unfortunately Mr. Dickson does not add what 
means his informant possessed for solving the question he had set 
before him. It is too often hastily assumed that a mere 
-estimate of population is of little value; but those who are 
familiar with questions of the kind know that this is a mistake. 
Some of the estimates, for example, formed in this country in the 
eourse of last century were singularly near the mark. And not 
-only is this true of estimates of population, it also holds to a large 
-extent even of estimates of revenue. The cata, for example, on 
which Mr. Pitt ed in imposing the Income-tax were sur- 
prisingly good for the time and the condition of statistical 
research. A mere estimate of population, then, may be of con- 
siderable value. All depends upon the character of the person 
who makes the estimate, and the labour he has bestowed in the 
collection of data for framing it. If Mr. Schindler, for example, 
has access to the tax returns in Persia, and if he has conscien- 
itiously studied those returns himself, his estimate may be near 
~enough for all practical purposes. On the other hand, if he has 
i sone by mere guesswork—by counting, for example, the num- 

of houses in @ particular town, and roughly assuming 
‘that each house contains a family, or a certain number of 
families, or a certain number of individuals—the guess may 
de extremely wide of the mark. But as Mr. Dickson forwards 
the estimate, we are bound to assume that it is based 
on data of some value, and therefore we proceed to show what 

estimate is. According to Mr. Schindler, the settled popula- 


tion consists of 1,963,800 persons, inhabiting 99 towns, and 
3,780,000 persons inhabiting villages and rural districts, making a 
total of 5,743,800. The nomads are set down at 1,909,800, and 
of these nomads the Turks and the Kurds and Letts form by far 
the largest part. The total population, then, settled and nomad, 
according to this estimate, amounts to 7,653,600. Inother words, 
the settled population of Persia is somewhat larger than the total 
population of Ireland; and the entire population, settled and 
nomad, considerably exceeds the aggregate population of Sweden 
and Norway, and falls short of the total population of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms by only about three-quarters of a million. 
So, again, the settled population is about equal to the population 
of Roumania, whose intervention at Plevna on the side of the 
Russians saved the latter from a great disaster, and practically 
turned the scales of the war against Turkey. The population of 
Persia, then, taking it as it stands, is a considerable factor, and 
would undoubtedly have very great weight on whichever side it 
might be cast in the case of a struggle between this country and 
Russia in Central Asia, And the weight would be all the greater 
when we consider the distance of the field of operations from the 
bases of both the Great Powers and the position occupied by 
Persia with regard to Central Asia. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Dickson has not collected from 
the consular agents at the principal Persian towns a résumé of the 
trade of the kingdom which would enable the reader to take in 
at a glance its economic condition. He contents himself, how- 
ever, with a reference to the separate reports of those agents. 
Unfortunately this is a most unsatisfactory way of settling the 
matter. In the first place, the reports themselves deal with 
different periods; in second, they are published by the 
Foreign Office in a most tantalizing way—the es in differ- 
ent volumes and at different times. And, fost y, the reports 
are of very varying value. Some content themselves with a 
bare statement of the te value of the imports and ex- 
ports ; others give full tables, stating in detail the separate articles 
dealt in; while others, again, give neither tables nor aggregates. 
The result is that it is impossible to arrive at anything like a 
trustworthy conclusion as to the foreign trade of Persia at present, 
From the south the reports seem to show considerable improve- 
ment during the past ten years; but it is to be borne in mind 
that there is now regular steam communication with the port of 
Bushire, and that, partly owing to this and partly to the fact that 
the Russian Government has prevented the transit trade through 
the Caucasus, the commercial communication that formerly used 
to pass through that route has been diverted to a large extent 
to the south. On the other hand, it would seem that the 
trade in the north has fallen off, partly because of the action of 
the Russian Government, partly in consequence of the poverty of 
Turkey through the disasters of the late war with Russia, and 
partly because, as we have said, of the diversion of a considerable 
portion of the trade from the north to the south. Yet, in 
certain parts, the expansion of the Russian dominions, ary 
owing to the growth of the oil trade at Baku, has developed a 
considerable trade between the Russian dominions and the 
north of Persia. Upon the whole, however, there would 
seem to be but slight improvement in the trade of Persia durin 
the past ten years. No railway has yet been built, a 
there is a total absence of roads. Even river navigation is 
neglected, while the Government pursues a policy that is de- 
structive of all enterprise. Yet it is clear that there is a con- 
siderable surplus production. It is possible that the t famine 
of 1871-2 swept away the superabundant population and left 
greater breathing space for the remainder; and it is no doubt 
true that steam communication with the South and the de- 
velopment of the oil trade immediately to the North have stimu- 
lated enterprise somewhat; but the main cause of what increase 
there is in the exports of Persia from the South would seem to be 
the growth of a considerable opium trade. The cultivation of the 
poppy for export is of quite recent date, and during the past ten 
years has assumed considerable proportions. It would appear, 
too, that the Persian drug is exceedingly good, and there are even 
speculations that it may compete seriously, by-and-bye, with Indian 
opium. As yet, however, the trade is small in comparison with 
the Indian trade, and it is not likely to become of magnitude 
until the country is opened up a. roads and railways, and 
European enterprise is admitted. If internal communication were 
improved, and foreign enterprise encouraged, it is probable, indeed, 
that the trade woul become a very considerable one, judging 
from the development it has attained under all the disadvantages 
weighing upon it at present. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
lesson taught the peasants in 1871-2, they prefer, where the 

ppy flourishes, to produce opium rather than wheat, and the 
Sale agents state that the peasants who grow opium are very 
independent, and are rapidly making money. Apprehensions are 
expressed at the same time that in a year of scarcity this 
may lead to a repetition of the horrors of the famine. But, 
on the other hand, it must not be left out of sight — 
if the poppy is really a more profitable crop than wheat, 
if the pat are laying by money, the accumulation of capital 
in the country will enable them to import food in bad years; 
and, upon the whole, their native good sense may prove not 
to be at fault. However this may be, it is certain that there 
is a considerable surplus production in Persia at present, In the 
three southern ports of Bushire, Lingah, and Bahrain the value of 
the exports in 1882 considerably exceeded a million sterling, and 
though, as we have said, trade has progressed more rapidly in the 
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south than elsewhere, and has rather fallen off in the north, it may 
reasonably be assumed, nevertheless, that the trade of these three 
southern ports is only a fraction of that of the whole country. 

It will be seen from what goes before that, though Persia is an 
pemernny A poor country and very thinly populated, it is still 
capable of putting a considerable army in the field. A population 
of 73 millions of souls could furnish a fighting force of at least 
400,000 men. Of course it would be impossible for so poora country to 
maintain so large a force for any length of time, and, therefore, 
the State that would attempt to raise a great army of the kind 
-~would have also to find the money. But it is evident that even 
out of its own resources Persia could maintain in the field a con- 
siderable army, and were that army disciplined after Euro- 
pean models and led by European officers, it would doubtless 
prove an effective ally in any struggle in Central Asia. As to the 
revenue, Mr. Dickson gives us no information, and it is clear that 
‘it cannot be very large from the smallness of the exports from the 
southern ports. The exports, our readers will bear in mind, are 
the surplus production of a country exchanged by the inhabitants 
with foreign countries for products of the latter they desire 
‘to obtain. In case of necessity the whole wealth which is now 
exported might be used for warlike purposes; it would not, that 
is, trench = the maintenance of the population, and it might 
be spent at home in case of emergency. This would allow of a con- 
siderable sum for warlike were therean efficient organization 
to collect the taxes and to maintain the army in the field. But 
there is no such organization and no such means of using the 
wealth either for offence or defence; and in ordinary times the 
amount of taxation that the existing Government is capable of 
collecting must be small. It is extremely wasteful, too, the 
amount taken from the nts being incomparably larger than 
the sums which find their way ultimately to the Royal Treasury. 
We can well believe, then, that the army is ill provided with 
everything necessary for making it efficient, and it would be only 
when the military resources of Persia were used by a civilized 
European State that the country could strike an effective blow in 
any quarrel in which it might be engaged. 


THE BECKETT-DENISON COLLECTION. 


CO of works of art have been fortunate in having 

had several oe pee opportunities during the last few 
years. The Demidoff and Hamilton sales were each notable 
events in the century, from a collector’s point of view; and now 
we are on the eve of asale of great interest. At the Hamilton 
sale olegp eee of the lots were purchased by the late Mr. 
Beckett-Denison, and these works of art, together with many 
others of great value, collected by Mr. Beckett-Denison at different 
times, are now to be offered for sale, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, for public exhibition. Such a sale and such an exhibition 
would under any circumstances excite great interest, but coming 
so soon after the Hamilton sale they are of double importance. 
Those who attended that sale will be delighted at having another 
opportunity of seeing many of their old friends; those who did 
not attend it will be even more pleased at getting this chance of 
seeing some of its choicest treasures. In addition to the objects 
that came from Hamilton Palace there are many from other 
sources of very great beauty and rarity in the Beckett-Denison 
collection. Some of the Chelsea and en groups, purchased 
at various sales, are almost oe ge - and even without the 
very large contribution from ilton Palace the sale would be 
of considerable importance. 

In a commercial sense this sale will afford both instruction and 
‘amusement, as the prices about to be obtained will be carefully 
compared with those returned at the Hamilton sale. Ifa History of 
Catalogues should ever be written, it should include the facts that, 
when the illustrated and priced catalogue of the Hamilton sale was 
published, it was said it would probably greatly increase in value ; 
that a year afterwards copies were advertised in second-han 
‘book lists for a few shillings, but that before the Beckett-Denison 
‘sale it went up to @ premium. At a trial last week a witness 
is reported to have said that “he had bought pictures to the 
-extent of 7,000/, of the plaintiff, who always told him that the 
pictures he had for sale were like port wine—i in value 
every hour, But the recent sale had not by any means proved 
that to be so.” It is, however, always urged by ay judges 
that works of art increase in value if they are good, but decrease 
af they are indifferent. Now, there can be no doubt that 
most of the objects in the Beckett-Denison collection are good ; 
indeed, as to some of them the only question may be whether 
there are any better. On the other hand, there are of course the 
bad times to be taken into consideration. One thing is certain, 
that the twenty-two days’ sale that is to begin this 7 week, 
and is to continue at intervals until the 15th of July, will 
afford an immense amount of interest, instruction, and ure 
to a very large number of admirers of works of art, 


THE THEATRES. 


De one point of view Mr. Toole has done well in producing 
The Shuttlecock, one of several plays left unfinished by the 
late Mr. H. J. Byron. Weak in action and characterization, still 
weaker in dialogue—which was one of Mr. Byron's excellences, 


and might have been expected to shine in a piece suggested 
by The Lady of Lyons—the piece supplies Mr. Toole with 
rich opportunities for the display of his humours and eccen- 
tricities. In the second and third acts he triumphs in spite of 
the transparent defects of the play. In truth, there is little 
in The Shuttlecock that is at all suggestive of Mr. Byron's crafts- 
manship, and it is no flattery of Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, whose 
name appears as co-author with Mr. Byron, to observe that 
it is impossible to declare the limits of partnership. The whole 
might well be Mr. Sterry’s, or the work of another playwright ; it 
is so unlike Mr. Byron's best writi This, however, is a slight 
matter when Mr, Toole is fitted with a part; and fitted he is, in 
rh respects very admirably, in the part of Job Pill, alias Captain 

In the first act Mr. Toole gives what is essentially a repetition 
of an old in which, as the amorous waiter at a weddi 
breakfast, he was vastly entertaining. We have distinct reco 
lections of the mock-heroie style of his recognition of the bride, 
the diverting errors that ensued, and the hoarse and tragic 
lamentations of his slighted love. The first act of The Shuttlecock 
is pure farce, and is played in Mr. Toole’s broadest fashion. It is 
while acting as valet to Captain Collops that Job Pill meets his 
lost love, the charming Araminta Perkins, who with her romantic 
mother, Mrs. Bottlejack, and her stepfather, is lunching with the 
Captain. The unhappy valet is waiting on the party, serving 
oysters by hand in white kid gloves, very long in the fingers, 
when he suddenly glances at Araminta, and exclaims, “ It’s 
her!” The nervous thrill, the agony, and the surprise, thrown 
into the voice; the limp indetermination of the waiter and 
his subsequent utter wreck; the half-fascination, half-terror of 
his wan and stricken face as he shuffles to the door, are given 
with inimitable art. So natural, yet so ludicrous, is the situa- 
tion that the inevitable laughter is restrained for a moment by 
commiseration. In the next two acts Mr. Toole appears in 
fresh guise, and is even more droll as Captain Dobbs, dancing 
the lancers with Araminta, or accompanying the lady on a boat- 
ing excursion on the Thames, The transition from the lank- 
haired, awkward valet to the gallant and jaunty lover is effected 
with wonderful finish and dexterity. It is not in the least sur- 
prising that no one recognizes the humble valet. The make- 
up is marvellous. It is the change of dress that is the cause, 
but it is the man himself who is lost in the consciousness of his 
victory over circumstances. There is nothing superficial in the 
disguise ; it is a thoroughly successful impersonation of the cha- 
racter by the valet. Job Pill is deposed, and Captain Dobbs reigns 
in his stead. The humours of the love-making are excellent, and 
the bearing of the Captain in the ball-room is exceedingly amus- 
ing in its vain assumption of the military. His amorous looks 
and conceited smile when courting the fair Araminta are 
irresistible. The final phase of the escapade embraces the wed- 
ding and the recognition of Dobbs by his mother, the landlady 
of a Thames hotel; in this scene Mr. Toole is full of refreshing 
drollery, of fun and frolic, and the rich humour of exquisite 
fooling. The comedian receives excellent a from Miss 
Emily Thorne as the romantic Mrs, Bottlejack, and from Miss 
Marie Linden, who gives a capital rendering of the impulsive and 
gushing Araminta Perkins. It is unnece! to devote any space 
to the structure and composition of the piece, which is of the 
thinnest description, and a tissue of the most venerable jokes and 
the most ignoble puns. 

It is never desirable to criticize the performance of a play after 
seeing only the first night's representation ; and we defer notice of 
the elaborate reproduction of Olivia at the Lyceum, allowing our- 
selves only now the pleasure of saying that Miss Ellen Terry’s 
acting as the heroine has lost nothing in charm, while it has 

ined in force in the scene of the second act with Squire 

ornhill, 


“TO ‘FRIENDLIES’ ABOUT TO FURNISH.” 


[The troops are much pleased at the receipt of the order to withdraw 
from Merawi, which has, however, excited the greatest alarm among the 
natives who have been friendly to us, and who now anticipate that — 
will be attacked by the tribes favourable to the Mahdi. All the Briti 
Government stores have already been sent down in boats, but many useful 
articles have been presented to the friendly natives.—Daily Paper. 


ete sound the bugle notes that tell 

Of England, home, and beauty, 

To ears of soldiers who have well 
Performed the soldier's duty ; 

Though wondering, now that it is done, 

Why in the world it was begun. 


One little cloud, however, throws 

Its shade o’er our departing, 
Reflected looks of 

8 tors of our starting, 
The gloom upon whose brows denotes 
The of their threatened throats, 


Yet, mo friendlies, _ may find 
Of comfort just a partic 

In this, that we shall leave behind 
Full many a useful article 

To stock your simple desert homes— 

Until the dreaded Mahdi comes, 
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Nay, weeping still? Come dry the tear, 
My little Arab mannikin, 
And carry to your mother, dear, 
This serviceable 
And give her, too, this railway lamp, 
Such as we soldiers use in camp. 
You also would I fain console, 
O too desponding fellah, 
With this well-seasoned wooden bowl 
And Japanese umbrella ; 
And bid you these blue-goggles take— 
I wish them rosy for your sake. 


That handsome youth who seems not yet 
Inclined in-life to settle 
May most appropriately get 
‘his handy bachelor-kettle. 
He may not live, I’m half afraid, 
To meet his destined Arab maid. 


This pocket-comb and sandwich-box 
For treasures may with some pass, 

As also may these carriage-clocks, 
The rug-strap, and the compass. 

And I will add to them, I think, 

This little phial of marking-ink. 

Yon girl’s acceptance I would ask 
(How grandly health has built her !) 

Of this stout wicker pocket-flask 
And patent carbon-filter. 

You, sir, will not reject, I hope, 

This packet of carbolic soap. 

With this ingenious coflee-pot 
My gifts are almost told all, 

But [ had best complete the lot 
With this—a “ traveiler’s hold-all ”; 

Since to escape the Mahdi you 

May have some travelling to do. 

And now farewell! and when bereft 
Of our oft-vowed protection, 

Let the appliances we've left 
Suggest this fair reflection— 

That certain things you Aave secured, 

Whose value is, if small, assured. 


For, though by you our name accurst 
Ne’er save with scorn be spoken, 

The word of England, flawless erst, 
That we have pledged and broken, 

Is, after all, you must perceive, 

The only worthless thing we leave. 


REVIEWS. 


AN INGLORIOUS COLUMBUS.* 


HE vendetta of Corsica and the blood-feud of Scandinavia 
I. have seemed striking enough to playwrights and romancers 
to supply them with many a plot. Butit is really not less remark- 
able that an ink-feud has been carried on for more than a century 
in Europe and America, which, while confined to a very small 
circle of the interested, has been handed down, if not from father 
to son, at least from professor to pupil and from friend to friend, 
with undiminished vigour. The rallying word of one party in 
this strife is Fwsang, the question being, “ Did a Buddhist priest, 
named Hwei Sang, go in the fifth century from China to Mexico, 
and is his account of the country explored correct?” The history 
of this particular strife forms a real curiosity of literature. About 
one hurdred and thirty years ago M. de Guignes, an accomplished 
Sinologist and sagacious scholar, gave the first information as to 
the existence of an account of Fusang, or a vast country in the 
East, in the Chinese records. This he published in some form 
now unknown, and subsequently in his Literary Memoirs, &c. 
(Paris, 1761). The paper was entitled “Investigation of the 
Navigations of the Chinese to the Coast of America, and as to 
some Tribes situated at the Eastern extremity of Asia.” The 
Chinese account may be very briefly given by saying that in 
499 A.D. a Buddhist priest named Hwei Shan came to China 
declaring he had been for forty years in a land which was 
twenty thousand /:, or Chinese miles, to the east of the great Han 
country, or Kamtchatka, and also east of China. Its chief cha- 
racteristic —— is the fusang-tree, hence the name of the 
country. From the detailed description given of this, the believers 
in Hwei Shan hold it-to be the agave, or maguey, or possibly 
two varieties of the American cactus confused in one. ‘The gene- 
ral account of the government, manners, and customs of Fusang 
as given in the record are simple and straightforward, and have a 
decided local colour as of a mixture of ancient Mexican and 
American Indian culture. In due time M, J, Klaproth, a great 
but unprincipled Prussian scholar, published an article in the New 


* An Inglorious Columbus ; or, Evid 
Buddhist Monks from Afghanistan discovered America in the Fifth Century 
4.v. By Edward P. Vining. New York: Appleton & Co. 


that Hwui Shin and a party of 


| Annals of Voyages (1830), in which he attempted to show that 
Fusang simply meant Japan. This work was one of “ assertion 
and presumption.” His strongest argument against the existence 
of Fusang in America was that the vine is not indigenous in the 
latter country, whereas it has always been found there from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. This was answered by the Chevalier 
de Paravey in two pamphlets (1844-46), Then Professor Karl 
Friedrich Neumann, of the University of Munich, put forth 
a pamphlet also on the De Guignes side. This was an able 
paper containing many new arguments. It was translated by his 
pupil, Charles G. Leland, Neumann revising and adding to the 
American’s version, This was published by Mr. Leland in 1850 in 
the Knickerbocker magazine, while in 1875 the same writer gave 
to the public in London what was in fact the first book on the 
subject, entitled Fusang; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese 
Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century. In 1862 M. Jose Perez, and 
in 1865 Gustave d’Eichthal, published, the one a memoir, the other 
a study on the probable early relations of America and the East. 
At the same time Vivien de St. Martin in his Geographical 
Annual combatted the idea that the Chinese had any earl 
knowledge of America, @ propos of which M. F. de Hellwal 
compared this obstinately ever-recurring controversy of Iusang 
to the periodical apparition of the sea-serpent, It was in his 
opinion regularly refuted only to regularly reappear. Notwith- 
standing this, in the following year (1866) the Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg took up the cudgels for Fusang, and was fol- 
lowed by Godron and the Americans Jones and Brown (the 
Oriental scholar Robinson was not in the fray), with the German 
Bretschneider, of whom Mr. Leland writes that “ he asserts that 
there was no auch place as Fusang, and that it is in Siberia. 
There was no fusang-tree either, but it was a kou-sang ; and that 
it is certainly curious that the writers who discredit the very 
existence of Fusang have all a theory as to where it really was.” 
Then came others, until in 1876 the Marquis d’Hervey de St. Denys, 
the successor of Stanislas Julien in the chair of Chinese, publish 
a memoir on Fusang, which, with much new and very valuable 
information, was republished in his translation of Ma-twan-lin 
(entitled Ethnography of Foreign Nations). Then Mr. Bancroft, 
in his Native Races of the Pacific States, gave Klaproth’s trans- 
lation of the story of Fusang, and commented briefly on it. After 
him came in 1880 the American, Professor 8. Wells Williams, 
who, in a paper subsequently published as a pamphlet, attacked 
with all his soul the ape A Fusang being in America. He 
made a point against Mr. Leland by declaring that the latter had 
adduced no new facts, because Mr. Bancroft had already collected 
the leading data on this subject. As Mr. Leland had anticipated 
Mr. Bancroft by publishing most of his observations on Fusang 
in 1850, this was broadly inaccurate. He also accused Mr, 
Leland of confounding Kamtchatka with Loo-choo, while it is 
shown in the work before us (p. 248) that it was Mr. Williams 
himself, and not Mr. Leland, who was in error, being led astray 
by a similarity of sound. Mr. Williams intimated that this was 
inexcusable in Mr. Leland, because the latter had had access to the 
original text of the Yang-shoo, which he Williams had not. To 
which the other American replied that, if he had been accused of 
not knowing the Shoo-fli, he could have borne it, but that to be 
held guilty of inaccuracy as to his Tang-shoo was most intolerable. 
Non nobis tantas componere lites—we do not profess to decide 
who is in the right among these combatants. Perhaps no strife 
mentioned in history was ever sustained with such ability by 
so many scholars for such a length of time, while exciting so 
very little interest in the literary world. It may almost be 
doubted whether there are more readers of the Fusang litera- 
ture than there are writers in it. So it has gone on, like a 
smouldering fire, creeping through the roots of a forest until it 
has blazed out in An Inglorious Columbus, by E. P. Vining, of 
Chicago, a work as curious in many respects as the controversy 
to which it belongs. This is a book of more than 700 pages 
of 400 words each, exclusive of the index, giving such a full 
and thorough account of Fusang and its historians, that as 
Lachmann declared that his edition of the great German epic was 
“the Nibelungen-Lied as it was, is, and ever shall be,” so this is 
probably the Fusang story in all its true inwardness and outward- 
ness. When it is borne in mind that to write it Mr. Vining de- 
voted years to the study of Chinese and old Mexican, or Aztec, 
that he gives, in addition to the seven translations of the original, 
the text itself and a translation of his own, corrected by native 
Chinese scholars, it must be indeed admitted that he has executed 
his work en grand: With this he republishes accurately al/ that has 
ever been written on the subject by everybody, except the book of 
Mr. Leland, the size of which naturally prevents entire citation, but 
of which he gives a fair idea. It is very much in the author’s 
favour that his English is concise and clear, and that he is in all 
his assertions moderate while sagacious. Great discredit has 
hitherto attached to that part of the narrative of Hwei Shan 
called “ The Kingdom of Women,” in which he describes a sin- 
gular race of wild people. This race is shown by Mr. Vining 
with much ingenuity to have probably been monkeys. No one 
before him had observed that in the original text it is said that 
when they see a Auman being these creatures are afraid and flee. 
Nor, as he observes, is it a total discredit to the Buddhist 
that he said he saw horses in Fusang. Both reindeer and 
lamas are used in America as beasts of burden, and these he 
| have called their horses. With gipsies in England who 
ill call dogs jackals, and an elephant “the great-nosed horse,” 
one may well admit the common practice of calling animals by 
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the names which most nearly describe them, Again, Mr. Vining | Clarence Mangan. Yet it is impossible to suppose that she intended 
shows with great ingenuity that, as it is a matter of history to draw a favourable picture of the lower or middle classes in 


that Hwei Shan spoke Chinese very imperfectly indced, the 
account taken down by the Emperor's command was probably 
full of errors. Such a narrative would set forth what the 
monk might have seen from Alaska to Peru, in widely different 
countries, as all characteristic of one. Not less interesting and 
plausible are Mr. Vining’s explanations of the identity of the words 
of the language of Fusang given in the original with those bear- 
ing the same meaning in Mexican. And he says very truthfully 
that those who attempt to discredit Hwei Shan’s narratives, as 
Klaproth and Bretschneider have done because he describes a few 
marvellous things, might on the same grounds deny that Herodotus, 
Marco Polo, or Sir John Mandeville had ever seen the lands of 
which they wrote. In saying this we neither vindicate the truth 
of the Fusang narrative nor uphold the theory that the Chinese 
first discovered America, though it would indeed have been a 
miracle if they had not, when we consider that authentic re- 
cords show that during the past century a Japanese or Chinese 
vessel has been cast by storms on an average once in every 
three years and six months on the Western American coast. What 
we say is what the most impartial must admit, that Mr. Vining 
has displayed very great subtlety in answering objections, that he 
has collected an immense amonnt of fresh information on a very 
abstruse subject, and that out of this he has made a work which, in 
spite of its size, will be found very interesting in every page by 
the most general reader. And as one story is good until another 
is told, it may be honestly granted that for the present, as he tells 
the tale, Fusang has fairly the best of it. Anon we shall “ hear 
what the next man has to say,” for of course the feud of this 
Chinese fairy-land will go on “ through the ages.” As there are 
writers who still speak of the stories of the Norsemen in America 
as “ mere Mirchen,” there is every reason to believe that a 
century or more hence Sinologists will still be warring whether 
Hiwei Shan was, to use the retined language of the amiable Bret- 
schneider, “ a lying Buddhist monk,” or whether he ever lived to 
lie at all. "Tis a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and is very far 
from being ausgespielt. 


SIX NOVELS.* 


E appreciate the good taste of the translator of Mademoi- 

selle de Malepeire in wishing to convey to English readers 
unacquainted with French some idea of Mme, Charles Reybaud’s 
exquisite little story. The accomplished author of Misé Brun, 


whose death at the time of the war between France and Germany | 


passed almost unnoticed, is less known in this country than she 
ought to be. Unfortunately the work of translating Mme. 
Reybaud'’s fine and delicate style is by no means easy, and the 

ent translation cannot be said to do the origiaal any sort of 
justice. It is simply a crude and bald exchange of English words 
for French, and those not always the most appropriate. In her 
desire to be literal the translator has forgotten what is due to her 
own language. A lady’s-maid would scarcely say, “I will run 
and give notice to Mme. la Baronne.” “Is it that Francois has 
gone into the mountain?” is hardly idiomatic English. “ I made 
all these remarks but vaguely” does not mean “I noticed all 
these things but indistinctly”; while “the Abbé Lambert pene- 
trated the interest which M. de Champaubert felt in these investi- 
gations” is mere nonsense. Yet neither “ Je fis vaguement toutes 
ces remarques ” nor “l'abbé Lambert pénétrait l’intérét que M. de 
Champaubert apportait dans ces investigations” presents, we 
should have thought, any extraordinary difliculty. 

Through Troubled Waters is a tale told in the fearless old fashion 
of “thorough,” with perhaps an added touch of modern freedom 
from reserve. M. Zola is mentioned in it, not with approval. 
But perhaps Through Troubled Waters would not have been quite 
what it is if M. Zola had never composed and published his 
esteemed works. Not that we would suggest a comparison, much 
less a resemblance. There is nothing in this book to make anybody 
the worse for reading it. The problems of life are treated in 
what it is the fashion to call an unflinching manner. The story, 
however, is not itself an unhealthy one, and it is written with real 
power. The effects are produced by natural capacity, not by any 
aflectation or trick. The author is an ardent admirer of Mr. George 
Meredith, to whom the dedication is addressed, and whose 7ragic 
Comedians comes in for a good deal of incidental eulogy. We 
will not flatter her by saying that she possesses the rarer qualities 
of Mr. Meredith’s unique genius. But she does not, like so man 
over-zealous disciples, copy the faults and obscurities of her model. 
Tt is difficult to characterize in a phrase, or even in a criticism, a 
book which we can sincerely recommend to our readers. The 
author has put upon her title-page a patriotic motto from 
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Ireland. It seems to us that she paints with terrible fidelity the 
condition of a people who can be reached by appeals to cupidity 
or superstition, but never by the still small voice of reason. Her 
Connaught nt is a savage. Her Connaught squireen is an 
illiterate fool. For her parish priest let this description suffice :— 
“Father Nolan’s sermons were chiefly remarkable for the coarse 
lucidity with which he discussed vice—and this good man had 
never read a of Zola in his life, would threaten any one who 
did with the horrors of hell in the life to come. LHe certainly left 
nothing to the imagination when he undertook to handle that 
delicate topic—for the absence of choiceness in the expressions 
and phrases with which he illustrated any subject; for his whole- 
sale denunciations and menaces, and, above all, for his illiterate- 
ness and bad delivery.” It is true that there is another priest, 
the curate whose portrait is among the gems of the book. The 
poor man, always out at elbows, who yet contrives to amass a 
choice library, the friend of his parishioners, the genial if rough 
companion, the cultivated though homely scholar, is sketched 
with sympathy and skill. The refined and gentle heroine, un- 
spoilt by her vulgar relations and ugly surroundings, is attractive 
enough in her way. Her lover, Huntley St. Ledger, whose im- 
petuosity and imprudence disturb his prospects and form the 
nucleus of the plot, is a real study in flesh and blood, and a fellow 
whom it is difficult not to like. His parentage, which does not 
much assist the working out of the romance, brings us acquainted 
with one of the feeblest types of the melodramatic Marquis whom 
it has been our ill-fortune to meet. Lord Donnington had, we 
are told, gone through “ much marquisial dissipation,” whatever 
that peculiar form of irregularity may be. “ He was slightly 
bald, too, spare of figure, white of hand, and brilliant of teeth,” 
like Mr. Carker in Dombey and Son—in short, as perfect a cad 
and bore as one need wish to meet. The author of Through 
Troubled Waters should avoid marquises as she would the Devil. 
They debase her style, deprive her of her sense of humour, which 
is naturally strong, and altogether demoralize her. We would 
also recommend her, next time she writes a novel, to abstain from 
prefixing to it an unnecessary, improbable, and intensely horrible 
introduction. If Mrs. St. Ledger had committed the barefaced 
crimes there attributed to her, she would have been convicted 
and hanged even in Ireland. The introduction once passed, the 


| narrative goes well, and ZArough Troubled Waters is not a book 


likely to be put aside before it is finished. We do not know 
whether the author is aware of the character which she has 
given to the people of Connaught, the purest of Irish, as she tells 
us. Whatever may have been her intention, the fact remains, and 
Through Troubied Waters will strengthen the brutal Saxon’s con- 
viction that a nation which will submit to dull, stupid tyranny, 
from priest or Parnellite, is unfit to enjoy the privileges of inde- 
pendence, or even to exercise the rights of freedom. 

In War-time, if we may adapt an aphorism from Demoeracy, 
is written by an American of Americans for the henefit of American 
publishers. It is an exceedingly clever book which only just stops 
short of the highest standard. Dr. Weir Mitchell is no novice in 
the art of story-telling. He has certainly acquired the rare and 
difficult knack of writing a novel without himself appearing or ' 
obtruding his opinions upon the reader. ‘ Lnter the author, 
painted full of tongues,” might be inserted by way of stage direc- 
tion in many parts of many modern works of fiction. More 
especially, perhaps, would it be in place among the productions of 
the American school. Jn War-t:ne, however, is not a psycho-— 
logical romance. Its es are not strewn with the wrecks of 
epigrams, nor does it abound in that infinitesimal talk which it 
would be a fulsome compliment to call small. Dr. Mitchell is not 
too exquisite to have a plot, and his plot, if not exactly and in all 
respects new, is a fairly successful one. The war, which is the 
great civil struggle between North and South, remains more or 
less in the background. There is one good fighting-piece written 
bya yang soldier from Appomattox when the toils were closing 
round Lee; but as a rule the firing is only heard confusedly from 
behind the scenes. The hero of the book is a medical man; yet 
Dr. Mitchell certainly cannot be accused of flattering his pros, 
fession. Dr. Wendell, who is admirably drawn, and with whom 
it is impossible not to feel some sympathy, proves to be deficient ° 
both in courage and in honesty. ‘The description of his courtship,’ 
of the impression which he makes upon Mrs, Westerley, a heroine ‘ 
of the conventional “dashing widow ” type, of her disregard for 
the account given her by another admirer of Dr. Wendell’s 
desertion of the wounded under fire, is all skilfully done. The ° 
final catastrophe it would be unfair to disclose. It is not easy, 4 
and it does not seem very gracious, to find fault with a boolf so 
pleasantly written, so full of life and humour, and so thoroughly 
readable from the first page to the last, as Jn War-time. Nor 
indeed within the limits which Dr. Mitchell has set himself caw’ 
we see much to criticize. The experienced novel-reader will © 
indeed find nothing to which he is not accustomed, for Dr, Mitchell 
neither possesses nor affects originality. But old situations are 
depicted with a brightness and freshness which make it quite 
worth while to have depicted them once more. We may add 
that the minor characters are excellent. Mrs. Grace, the dull and 
rather malignant gossip, almost too lurid an instance of the ~ 
wickedness of stupidity, might have been another of Maggie 
Tulliver’s aunts, Her surroundings, however, were different from 
the provincial life of Gainsborough. Her drawing-room was 
adorned with two pictures, One represented the death-bed of 
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Daniel Webster, and the other “ Henry Olay, in evening costume, 


addressing a morbidly attentive Senate.” ‘“ My husband is such 
a tariff man,” she explained. Very good, too, is old Mr. 
Wilmington, whose son was fighting for the North, and who 
would not allow “ Mr.” Lee to be called General, but who hated 
“war talk” and loved “wine talk.” “And when I say wines,” 
said Mr. Wilmington, “1 mean Madeiras, sir. There are other 
drinks; but, excepting now and then a rare claret—a very rare 
claret—there are no wines except Madeira. None, sir!” said the 
old gentleman with unusual warmth, “none, sir!” “ Crackers,” 
the reader may be glad to know on the authority of a Southern 
ntleman, “ are a sort of no account white people—mostly North 
arolina folk.” 

“Only a woman’s hair” is pathetic. Only a woman's jealousy is 
tiresome. Louisa is not what Americans call a high-toned person. 
She has a husband who, if rather uninteresting, is much too good 
for her, and she devotes the whole of her married life, or such 
portion of it as is described for the edification of the reader in 
these three volumes, to preventing his niece from marrying an 
artist because she is in love with him herself. It seems to us that 
this is rather thin for a work of more than nine hundred 
We do not deny that Louisa Monaldi has two strings to her bow. 
At one time she wishes to unite Francesca Varese with a young 
Italian dandy. At another time she casts Francesca ruthlessly 
before an ungainly Italian professor. But when the reader has 
once realized that the only object of Louisa’s existence is to keep 
Francesca Varese from Francis Hobart, and has foreseen how all 
her efforts must end according to the laws of fiction in such cases 
made and provided, he will be apt to find the pace rather slow. 
Louisa is the daughter of an English doctor, who becomes the wife 
of an Italian count because she is bored at home. She is cold, cor- 
rect, unimaginative, and spiteful. In her ridiculous ion for 
the fine eyes of Francis Hobart she resembles Mme. Bovary, or 
rather, perhaps, Miss Braddon’s Anglicized version of that ex- 
tremely French heroine. For Louisa, we may remark, is warranted 
not to raise a blush, and may be read in the schoolroom, or even 
in the nursery. Francis Hobart is an enviable man, for two pretty 
women contend for his smiles, and he marries according to his per- 
sonal inclination a third. His attraction for the opposite sex, or 
indeed for his own, is and remains mysterious. He is considerably 
past his first youth when he appears upon the stage. His mind 
shows every inclination of feebleness, and his conversation is inva- 
riably commonplace. It must, however, be confessed that these 
are recommendations or drawbacks which he shares with all 
the other characters in Louisa, The curse of dulness is upon 
them all. The sprightly, idiotic prattle of the lively American 
widow v (grase , the amiable twaddle of Count Monaldi, the stumbling 
awkwardness of Professor Broferio are all equally devoid of wit, 
humour, or even point. As for Louisa herself, apart from her v 
unpleasant disposition, on which we need not further dilate, she is 
as tame as the most orthodox governess in the best ted 
family. The level mediocrity of the style in which the story is 
told corresponds well with the platitudes uttered by the actors. 
The best part of Mrs. Macquoid’s book consists in its episodes. 
There is no reason why the scene should be laid in Italy any more 
in or in these islands. But the 

oice gives Mrs. uoid the opportunity of depicting a gre 
old Italian city among the bills of "Gmbris, and this she does = 
manner which will deeply impress all who have never been in 
Italy. Then there are some wonderful descriptions of ladies’ 
dresses, of which we have only space to give a single instance. 
The garment is Louisa’s, and it is, of course, plush. It “literally 
blazed with colour [why will people say literally when they mean 
metaphorically ?] and sent out tongues of deep amber-toned flame 
as she moved ; except for the large puffed sleeves, it followed easily 
the lines of her figure, and fell into a splendid coil of 
shimmering folds at her feet. No one could have exactly named 
its colours. It was more (sic) like the gleam of a pheasant's wing; 
of a blood-red wallflower, or of a beech-wood under autumn sun- 
set, unless indeed it called to mind a mingling of carbuncle and 
topaz rays, flashing out with the brilliance of a diamond.” After 
this, we should only decline on a lower range of feeling if we 
were to say anything more of the inflammatory Louisa. The 
sight of her gown filled the soul of Mrs. Hobart with exquisite 
content, and we altogether refuse to believe that the Duchess of 
Milan’s can have been a patch upon it. Happy those who knew no 
more of Louisa than her fiery raiment. 

There must, we suppose, be a demand for such books as Life's 
Changes, or they would not continue to be written. And the 
are not uncommon. Goldsmith spoke satirically of Cumberland’s 
effort “to paint men as they ought to be, not as they are.” 
The author of Life's Changes has improved upon the phrase, and 
paints them as they ought not to be, and happily are not. Her 
men are impossible villains, and her women are impracticable 
noodles. Her women lead lives of hysterics, tem or 
vated by babies. The men rave and curse until they think they 
are going to die, when they immediately begin to cant and 
whimper. ‘The high-minded gentleman of the story acquiesces in 
the marriage of the lady to whom he is engaged with a ruffian she 
hates, in order that her brother, a very pitiful rogue, may not be 
prosecuted for forgery. But enough of generalities. Let us come 
to particulars. After the first wedding (there are a good many 
in the book), the company, on the departure of the bride and 
bridegroom, “ felt as if they had had a moral shower-bath just for 
one half-hour,” which seems to be, in W. M.'s opinion, a very 


short time for a shower-bath to last. Robust W. M.! The 
greatest blackguard in the book, which is saying a great deal, 
receives under his father’s will the power of bestowing his sister 
in marriage while she was under age, a power whi 
scarcely say no father or could confer. This particular: 
rascal, Colonel Olitford by name, from whose black eyes fire: 
darts, falls under the power of another rascal, Alan Leslie, 
whose signature he has forged. The document is given by 
Leslie to Olifford while they are sitting before the fire at the 
Langham Hotel. “Clifford glanced at the note, and staggered 
to his feet as though he had been shot ... great beads of 
agony gathered on his forehead, and the strong man cowered 
and shivered in every limb.” Of course the “strong man,” 
but imbecile lunatic, never thought of putting the paper in the- 
fire. Here is a pretty little scene between Alan ie and 
his wife:—“‘I have had a visitor to-day, Alan,’ remarked his 
trembling wife, as Mr. Leslie sat before the fire that evening play-- 
ing with his little girl, and apparently in a more amiable temper 
than usual, ‘The d—l you have; and might I inquire, Mrs. 
Leslie, how you dared to receive any one when I have sopositively 
forbidden you to know or receive any one?’ said her husband, a 
scowl of fierce anger disfiguring his handsome face, and making 
the little Evelyn rush to hide herself for very terror in the folds of 
her mother’s dress, an action which increased his resentment 
sevenfold ; and, on the child refusing to return to him, he seized 
her by her long curls and struck her severely several times. The 
little creature, struggling and screaming with pain, was finally 
flung from him with an oath ; she staggered and fell backwards, 
striking her head violently against a footstool that was close by.” 
The snivelling of this wretched creature upon his deathbed, which 
is <a meant to be edifying, seems to us the most obnoxious 
part even of Jife’s Changes. When Mrs. Clifford is nursing her 
sick child Colonel Clifford thus addresses her :—“* What the plague 
are you doing here with that little beast, staring at him as if your 
eyes were going to drop out of your head?’ he roared rather than 
spoke.” W. M. is not very well acquainted with the proceedings. 
of our courts of law, as the following will show:—*A 
cheer, quickly suppressed, rose in the Court; the Judge waited 
some moments before he read the verdict, and then his voice 

out in stinging accents of reproof,” &c. One specimen of W. M.'s 
English, and we have done:— With ne, skill, but 
womanly tenderness, did our old friend Dr. Graham bind up the 
wounds.” Those who like to visit a menagerie of mean scoundrels 
and maudlin fools will enjoy the perusal of Life's Changes. 

There is little in Wilbourne Hall to arrest the attention of the 
judicious a. There is a miser of an unusually imbecile type 
who is the father either of the hero or the heroine, and the question 
which of them owns him in that relation is the point, so far as it 
has a point, of the story. “’Tis sixty years since” the events nar- 
rated by Mrs. Caumont are wares to have happened ; but they 
are as unlikely to have happened then as at any other time, Mrs, 
Caumont has apparently studied Dickens, and has certainly suc-. 
ceeded in far pein | e improbability of his plots without re- 
producing any of his humour. The result does not invite perusal, 
and may, one would hope, be enough to discourage repetition. 
The numerous and table class which resents joking may 
perhaps find solace, and will assuredly not encounter their favourite 
enemy, in the pages of Wilbourne Hall. The virtuous young man 
is represented, in —— or ignorance of Jane Austen's 
famous protest, as rebuking his wife for reading such “ silly trash” 
as novels, and certainly the author of Wilbourne Hall has more 
excuse than most novelists for countenancing that view. The 
main interest — using the word in a strictly neutral sense — of 
Wilbourne Hall turns, as we have already hinted, upon an in- 
terchange of babies—a stale device which it requires much greater 
ingenuity than Mrs, Caumont to redeem. The most 
ambitious character isa certain Nurse Skellery, drawn after (a 
very long way after) Dickens, with a slight admixture of Sheridan 
Le Fanu. But we need scarcely say that she pales before 
Mme. de la Rongierre. The most successful sketch, possibly 
because it is the roughest, presents a rollicking, horsey, im- 
pecunious young woman, Miss Georgina Wilbourne, belonging to 
an earlier type of the Kate Coventry school. Such a one would 
have been called in the sixteenth century a “roaring girl.” We 
do not mean for a moment to compare Mrs. Caumont with Whyte 
Melville, still less with Dekker. But there are comparatively 
strong points in every book, and Miss Georgina Wilbourne, 
absurdly likened to the Maid of Orleans, is the best thing in 
Wilbourne Hall. Georgina is very dull, rather dishonest, and 
decidedly vulgar. Yet she is distinguished from the other people 
in Wilbourne Hall by a certain resemblance to nature, to a 


creature of real flesh and blood. The rest are indeed shadows, - 


and if imagination amend them, it must be the reader’s, who is 
allowed, we must in justice add, to sup full of melodramatic 
horrors. A hansom cab, we may remark, puts in an unexpected 
appearance in this story of the “ twenties,’ and persons of rank 
are variously descri ways which would Heralds’ 
College to despair. At the same time, agai ing our criti- 
we to have read by where everybody, 
high and low, young and old, rich and poor, showed such an acute 
consciousness of and set such a high value upon the prefix of 
“ Honourable.” So that it is impossible fairly to accuse Mrs, 
Caumont of levelling or democratic tendencies; and, if Lady 
Cecile Gunby is otherwise called “ Lady Gunby,” why, there are 
minds too lofty for grasping trivial details, though we confess that 
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we should not otherwise have gathered that the mind of the 
author of Wilbourne Hall was one of them. We cannot put the 
book down without being reminded of George Eliot’s lament over 
“feminine incapacity applied to literature.” 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF THE VEGETATIVE ORGANS 
OF THE PHANEROGAMS AND FERNS.* 


INCE the appearance of Sach’s celebrated “ Text-Book” in 
its lish form, botanists in this country have had no more 
welcome addition to their libraries than the book we are about to 
notice. It isa treatise of so much importance to all who are 
scientifically concerned with plants that we may at once give it as 
our opinion that it is indispensable to every botanist. At the 
same time not every one who takes an interest in the subject will 
be able to appreciate the merits of the book forthwith; for, apart 
from the difficulties inseparable from such translations of the 
larger works of German specialists, the reader has to face the fact 
that no inconsiderable amount of previous knowledge is assumed 
by the author, and necessarily so. One consequence of this is that 
the work will be likely to find more favour at first among the few 
well-trained botanists who are engaged in research with the higher 
powers of the microscope ; its effect on those who are inclined to 
remain satisfied with impressions derived from the study of the 
external forms of plants may be more tardy. Between the two 
extremes the book has a distinct mission to fulfil. 

The influence of the German original on the botanists of the 
Continent has been widespread and profound, appealing first more 
particularly to those engaged in researches in vegetable anatomy, 
and extending subsequently into the lecture-room and text-books. 
It may fairly be hoped that the book in the form in which it now 
ap will similarly affect the teaching in this country. 

t may be questioned whether a better indication of the pro- 
gress of botanical research since the days of Grew and Malpighi 
could have been devised than this, not only as marking the accu- 
mulation of new facts, but also as illustrating the improved 
modes of thought, of course affected by the progress of other de- 

tments of science, which have changed many things in the 

tany of later days. The anatomy of plants, as we have come 
to understand it since the days of Mohl, is by no means so simple 
@ matter as has been supposed; the magnitude of the subject is 
sufficiently attested 4 bee fact that so large a treatise as the book 
we are noticing has been written by a master-hand to deal con- 
cisely with part of the details only. In the first place, Professor 
De Bary over the anatomy of those large groups of lower 
plants known as the Thallophytes and mosses; the book deals 
with “vascular plants” only. These are the ferns and their 
allies (in the widest sense, and therefore including the Equi- 
setums, Rhizocarps, Lycopods, &c.), the conifers and their strange 
relations Welwitschia and the Gnetaces, and the Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons generally. Secondly, only the comparative 
anatomy of the vegetative organs (roots, stems, and leaves) of 
existing members of these groups is treated of; the enormous 
mass of material derived from studies of the reproductive organs, 
and their accompanying parts, and of fossil plants, remains un- 
touched. Nevertheless the book consists of more than six hundred 
poses, and contains two hundred and forty-one illustrations. 

oreover, the necessary knowledge of morphological botany 
derived from the comparative study of the external parts of 
plants, as well as of all that appertains to the cell, is presupposed. 

The plan of the book is not without simplicity, but some diffi- 
culties are consequent on the division of the subject from the 
anatomical point of view. Difficulties could scarcely be avoided, 
however, in any classification of such a multitude of facts 
from one point of view, and perhaps the rigid consistency of the 
author aids the student to overcome them, where a more elastic 
method of classification would lead to confusion. 

It is obvious that the “tissues” of plants supply the materials 
first to be considered in an anatomical treatise, whence Part I. 
of the book is devoted to the description of the various forms or 
kinds of tissues met with in the vegetative organs. De Bray re- 
gards these forms of tissue as the following :—Cellular tissue 
(comprising the epidermis, cork, and nchyma), Sclerenchyma 
(certain thick-walled, hard cells, easily defined in typical cases, 
but distinguishable with difficulty in others), secretory reservoirs 
(special cells filled with by-products of the activity of the con- 
tents), trachez (such as the spiral vessels, &c.), sieve-tubes, and 
laticiferous vessels, Appended to these forms of tissue, the 
intercellular spaces filled with air, water, or special secretions, are 
regarded 

With all the apparent simplicity of the above classification, and 
notwithstanding its convenience from the anatomist’s point of 
view, a little reflection shows that difficulties arise of the kind 
always met with when we attempt to classify natural structures, 
Certain forms of tissue pass by insensible gradations into others— 
a fact which almost follows from what we know of the origin of 
all tissues from primitively similar cells. 

Apart from the uncertainty as to when “ cellular tissue,” as de- 
fined by Dr. De Bary, becomes distinct from the meristem or forma- 
tive tissue which produces it and others, no characters based 


* Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of the Phanerogams 
and Ferns. By Dr. A. De rr Protessor in the University of Gvaniens. 
Translated by F. O. Bower, M.A., and Dr. D. H. Scott, Oxford: Clarendon 


solely on the structure of the cell enable the anatomist to draw 
sharp lines of distinction between the forms. Sclerenchyma, for 
instance, appears at first sight a well-marked form of tissue; but it 
becomes necessary to raise barriers, of a more or less artificial 
nature, between this and other forms of tissue which consist of 
hard, thick-walled cells, similar in shape, size, and other pecu- 
liarities, but which (either on account of different location or of 
some other circumstance) need to be relegated elsewhere. 

The classification of the secretory and excretory organs of plants 
has Saae been a difficult matter, and it may be questioned 
whether Dr. De Bary has solved the problem. It will be conceded, 
however, that by treating the glands of the epidermis apart from 
the “secretory reservoirs” found elsewhere in the plant; and by 
confining the latter term to sacs or cells filled with special 
secretions, as distinguished from intercellular spaces containing 
such secretions, the professor has done much to simplify the matter. 
That the laticiferous vessels should be regarded as a separate form 
of tissue is only what would be expected from the anatomical 
point of view. All these matters, however, t the obvious 
reflection that position is made a point of at least equal im- 
portance with structure; and necessarily so, for the structure 
of some of these tissues thus classed apart is essentially similar, 
and it has long ago been found that the nature of the con- 
tents of glands, reservoirs of secretions, &c., cannot be utilized 
as a basis of classification. This employment of locality, as well 
as or apart from structure, however, undoubtedly gives rise to 
difficulties, and even to serious anomalies, as the author himself 
sg out. Trachew, in the wider sense, and sieve-tubes present 

ess difficulty, and may perhaps be looked upon as the most satis- 

factory forms of tissue. Even here, however, difficulties creep in 
when we attempt to subdivide, and the histology of many sieve- 
tubes is very difficult to make out. 

It is clear, therefore, that the classification of the forms of 
tissues of plants cannot be aa as more than approximately 
satisfactory. This seems chiefly due to the fact that the elements 
of the plant are still, so to speak, unstable and not very highly 
differentiated. To this we must add the remark that no satisfac- 
tory embryological classification of the tissues of plants is as yet 
possible. Of course these two statements go together. Dr. De Bary 
gives an excellent summary of what has been done in this direction, 
moreover, in the introduction to the present work. 

The second, and larger, portion of the work treats of the 
arrangements of the forms of tissue thus far spoken of to form the 
systems of tissue and organs of the plant itself. Certain forms of 
tissue almost constantly accompany one another, or they are 
related definitely to others in space. Thus, apart from very few 
exceptions, sieve-tubes and trachew are associated to form 
“ vascular-bundles” ; while that form of “cellular tissue” known 
a layer to all other tissues, 
therefore mes necessary to study the primary arrangement 
compounded of them. 

Taking the vascular bundles, for example, the author examines. 
their distribution and their structure—t.e., the mode in which 
the forms of tissue previously studied are associated in the 
vascular-bundle. The masterly account of what is known con- 
cerning the development of the vascular-bundles throws a flood of 
light on many obscure points, and must be regarded as a generous 
gift on the part of the author, since, like the equally brilliant 
summary in the introduction, it need not be conidased as strictly 
belonging to the plan of the work. This study of the primary 
arrangement of the forms of tissue is extended to all the other 
forms referred to in the preliminary classification. 

But plants are curious organisms, and may be regarded as never 
attaining maturity; at any rate, a plant never becomes adult and 
fully grown in the same way as an animal does. Thus, while the 
above-mentioned primary arrangement of the forms of tissues is 
true for a certain stage in the development of the shrub, tree, &c., 
changes take place when growth in thickness commences which 
necessitate a reconsideration of the matter at a later date. Con- 
sequently the latter porticn of the book is occupied with the 
“ seco changes” produced by growth in thickness and other 
causes. This concludes with an account of certain anomalies and 
a number of special matters still requiring investigation, 

Enough has been stated to show the comprehensive scheme of 
the book ; that it is accurate and thorough in detail is well known 
to those who have worked with the German original published in 
1877. The translators imply the same in only finding it n 
to remark as follows with os to the later appearance of the 
English edition :—“ Though, through unavoidable circumstances, a 
considerable interval has = tween the publication of the 
original and that of the translation, the book deals so largely with 
established facts, and in so much less a degree with matters of 
controversy, that the delay affects its value but little.” However 
notes have been added on the works published in the interval, and 
it will be noticed that contradictory statements are conspicuous by 
their absence. It only remains to add that the translation is on 
the whole excellent. It is particularly accurate. In a few 
especially in earlier aes of the book, the English is cumbrous 
and even faulty ; and it is in no carping spirit that we recommend 
the translators, in the event of a second edition, to look to several 
of the equivalents for the compound German words, Not all 
critics can tolerate the coining of English compounds, though 
there is no doubt that scientific writings in this country are bor- 
j rowing more of the style from our Teutonic brethren, After all, 
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however much may be said in defence of purity of style, it is not 
the task of a siaaalater of a book on botany to supply a handbook 
ofa language. The publishers, no less than the rs, are to 
‘be congratulated on reproducing this treatise so well. A word 
of praise is also due to the latter for their useful annotations. 


SOME ART BOOKS.* 


hn question raised at the Social Science Congress at Birming- 
ham as to art instruction in elementary schools may have set 
some people thinking. The commercial importance of art at 
the present day is undoubted. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the poor show 

English art fabrics made. If any one had talked then of art as 
commercially important, he would have been laughed at. By the 
time of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 a remarkable change had 
occurred. English art, which had been nowhere in 1851, and 
still very backward in 1862, was now far ahead of French art. 
Furniture was the chief feature of the English show then; and 
the commercial importance of art could no longer be doubted. 
This result and the progress made since are an encouragement to 
the authorities of the Science and Art De ent at South 
Kensington. It cannot be doubted that the Museum, the classes, 
the , the local examinations, and loan of objects have done 
wech to stimulate and foster taste. Some of the recent publi- 
eations of the Department will probably be of great use to students. 
The figures selected from the cartoons of Raphael are very in- 
structive. With each is given a large woodcut showing the whole 
pape and a description pointing out its most important features 
is added. Even more useful are Mr. Poynter's outlines of the 
| even figure from statues. The first number has front and side 
views of the head, with details, from the Venus of Melos at the 
Louvre. The second has similar studies from the Townley 
Bacchus in the British Museum. In the third number the ex- 
ample is chosen from the statue of David by Michael Angelo at 
Florence. Altogether these are magnificent publications, and 
must prove valuable helps to the teacher of drawing. 

- The Arundel Society may be congratulated on the completion of 
the great work on Italian monuments on which they have been 
enga In the introduction, which is issued as the final part, 
Mr. Perkins traces, briefly but clearly, the whole course of Italian 
taste from the earliest times to the present day. He has been 
assisted in his work by the manuscript notes of the lamented Mr. 
@. E. Street, R.A., who was to have written an essay for the 

It is very interesting to follow the changes of fashion in 
sepulture, and to observe how strongly English art was affected in 
this particular. Cardinal Wolsey, we are told, ordered an Italian 
garco in 1524, before his fall. Benedetto da Rovezzano 
was the artist employed, and the black marble coffin was brought 
to Windsor. Henry VIII. intended that he should be buried in 
it, and Charles I. is said to have had the same design. “ During 
the Civil Wars the metal ornaments were melted down, and the 
@arco saved from the general wreck, after long remaining 
without.a tenant, finally received the body of Lord Nelson.” Mr. 

Perkins should have written “covered” for “received.” Tho 
the body of the Duke of Wellington is actually within the granite 
sarcophagus desi by Mr, Penrose, Nelson’s was buried under 
Wolsey’s coffin, not in it. Authorities are rather conflicting ; but 
<ontemporary accounts speak of a grave; and Brayley, who is 

y very accurate, says expressly that Nelson’s “revered 
a base of Scotch granite built 
pon the vault, supporti 

The eighteen studies essrs, Winsor & 
blished are admirable specimens of lithography, 
wonderfully like drawings. There our praise must end. 
ough they are vigorous sketches they are not calculated to 
f= a student, being. eek too rapid, so to speak, in execution. 
pying work of this kind would be likely to make the hand and 
and foster an idea, already much too prevalent, that 
this kind of work is good in itself. The artist who makes such 
studies wants them as notes for future use; but they are too in- 
complete to be of any use to another person. Amateurs are 
liable enough to carelessness without having it taught to them. 
The wonderful execution of such an artist as Mr. Millais was 
learnt in the school of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

_ Another excellent example of lithography comes from the 
birthplace of the art. Dr. von Reber has written some very in- 
teresting notes on the discoveries, especially in the Forum, made 
before 1877. His map, and the views of the buildings as they 
must have been, are particularly valuable. The set of prints 


* South Kensi: Drawing-Books. Human Figure—Books I., II, III. 
from Raphael’s Cartoons—Books I., II., 111.,1V. London: Blackie 


Sepulchral Monuments of I Mediwval and Renaissance. With In- 
troductory Notice by Charles C. Perkins, and Descriptions by Stephen 
Thompson, London: Arundel Society. 

Selection of Studies om Nature. By the late W. Miiller. In Six 
Parts, each containing Three Studies. London: Winsor & Newton. 

Album der Ruinen von Rom, mit Einleitung. Von Dr. F. v. Reber. 
Leipzig: Weigel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


enn. By James L. Bowes. Liverpool: Printed for private 


— some of the vicinity of Rome, such as the 
at Segui, and the little temples at Cori and Tivoli. 


The American art schools are very active. We see more of their 
work in the shape of woodcuts than any other, and the Art 
Directory contains the names of many artists who are wholly un- 
known to fame over here. The volume rts to be “a chronicle 
of events in the art world, and a guide for all interested in the 
progress of art in America,” and it comprises lists of exhibitions 
and local schools of art, the names of all exhibitors at the principal 
academies and art clubs, thirty-six in number, and a great 
many other items, followed by a selection of auto sketches 
from the chief pictures of the year. The influence of h study 
is evidently powerful in America. Such pictures as “ A Summer 
Morning,” by Mr. George Inness, or the “ Monastery Library,” by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, have this influence very strongly marked ; while 
in others it is not so perceptible. A combination of English good 
taste with French power and execution would form a very strong 
school of art; and a kind is evidently growing up 
in the United States. If h artists could be persuaded to 
abandon the peculiar style of subjects in which for the most 

they delight, we — hope for improvement in the Salon. 
ut the American with French training may be even better 
than the Frenchman, and certainly, if we can judge by the 
illustrations to the present volume, there is no of skill, 
Imowledge, and probably genius, among the American artists. 
It seems that in 1883 sixty-five picture exhibitions, apart from 
special exhibitions of the works of single artists, were held in 
twenty-six cities, eon with nineteen in New York and ten 
in Boston. In all the State of Massachusetts there were fifteen 
and in the State of New York double that number. The National 
Academy at New York seems to answer best to our Royal Academy, 
and has about two hundred pupils. There are two or three 
societies of female artists, and from one of them we have some 
startling figures, Nearly fourteen hundred applications were 
made in 1882 for admission, and nearly seven h ladies were 
actually at work at the close of the season. The Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston not only kept large schools open, but superintended 
the investigations at Assos in Asia Minor, from which a great 
number of interesting and beautiful objects have been brought to 
the Museum, A curious at p. 23 is devoted to an account 
of the pictures by Old Masters exhibited during the year. Some of 
the owners seem to have bought whole collections in Europe. Miss 
Elizabeth Hathaway, for example, of Solon, New York, exhibited 
to the Esthetic (sic) Society of Syracuse twenty-three Dutch 
pictures, ing, at any rate, good names, which she had purchased 
together from M. van , @ banker of Antwerp. 

Mr. Bowes continues his studies in Japanese art with the first 
of a series of volumes. This one is devoted to Enamels, and the 
rest are to treat of Lacquer, Paintings and Books, Pottery, Metal- 
work, Ivory and Wood Carving, and Textiles. If they are all 
compiled with such care as this one, and as nay gee! printed, 
they will form a magnificent set ; but why does Mr. Bowes print 
them “ privately”? Even Mr. Ruskin allows the public to buy 
his books under certain restrictions. Or does Mr. Bowes share the 
distrust of publishers which has been so strongly manifested of 
late in some places? Japanese enamels are not generally reckoned 
so pleasing as Chinese; but Mr. Bowes seems to prefer them, 
and says enthusiastically that they are “the most ious and 
fascinating of all the art works of Japan.” Pieces are 
certainly very rare, and are becoming rarer. Mr. Bowes mentions 
what does not seem to be generally known, that the wonderful 
display of Japanese art at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 was due to 
the revolution which displaced the Shégun, who attempted to 
raise the funds necessary to carry on the war by sending the trea- 
sures of his family to Paris, “ ostensibly to illustrate the art of his 
country, but in reality for the purpcse of sale.” The Japanese 
Government is buying back it can get, and there has also 
sprung up a taste among private collectors, so that since 1874 the 
supply of ancient — works has almost ceased. Mr. 
Bowes gives both colo lates and photographs, and no one can 
be deceived by forgeries who has had an opportunity of study- 
ing them, 

Taking these books together—and comparing English work with 
foreign—we have no reason to be ashamed. Lithography, which a 
few years ago seemed almost extinct, has revived etfectually. 
= of this kind in the South Kensington drawing-books, and in 

essrs. Winsor & Newton's publication after Miiller’s sketches, 
are as clear, sharp, and firm as can be desired. The colour-printi 
in Mr. Bowes’s book is by Didot, of Paris, but work quite as 
is now produced in London. The progress colour-printing has 
lately made in England is, in fact, remarkable. It has been recent] 
stated that female artists show a peculiar aptitude for it, whi 
we can well believe. If, on the one hand, art is to conceal art, on 
the other it is to create it; and to create also a demand for 
it. New outlets are being provided almost daily, ration isa 
necessary; and unless there is a very strong reaction—a most 
unlikely event—we shall see a greater and greater spread of taste 
for many years to come. There is no stronger sign of the present 
tendency than is given by the publication of art books in such 
numbers and of such comparative excellence as at present. 
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OLD PLAYBILLS.* 


~ ALPHONSE LEVEAUX has the honour to be a collabo- 
signed, among other pieces, ammaire, W ranks wi 
Labiche’s best and prettiest work, and Le Baron de Fourchevif, 
which is by no means one of Labiche’s worst. Of course he did 
not sign them by his own name. Labiche and Leveaux on the 
same rot a ag he suspects, have tempted the punster irre- 
sistibly, and been a common jest for all sorts and conditions of 
men. This was Labiche’s own opinion. “ Mon cher ami,” he said 
to M. Leveaux, “il faut prendre un pseudonyme, tu ne peux pas 
ton nom”; and for this reason shares of La Grammaire 
and Le Baron de Fourchevif are accredited, not to M. Alphonse 
Leveaux, but to M. Alphonse Jolly. The story, as told by 
M. Saulcy, is said to have made the Emperor laugh ; which seems 
to show that a ggg ay ome is not necessarily in exact propor- 
tion to its merits. is, however, is by the way. What is more 
to the purpose is that M. Leveaux has kept a strict account of 
the theatricals at Oompiégne. To their history he devotes the 
present volume. Between 1852 and 1869 there were forty-nine 
performances. Not many of them appear to have been thoroughly 
successful, The actors missed their wonted public, says M. Leveaux 
and “manquaient presque tous leurs effets.” Nobody applauded 
till the Emperor gave the signal; and as the Emperor was 0 
ill, or had other things to think about, the applause was com- 
monly limited in degree and feeble in kind. The actors were paid 
on the scale of highest possible receipts. After the play they had 
supper; and at two in the morning they left for Paris. As for 
the choice of pieces and companies, all the theatres were drawn 
upon in turn. Now it was the Frangais, and now the Gymnase ; 
now the Palais-Royal (for the Emperor loved a farce), and now 
the Porte-Saint-Martin, for the Empress delighted in melodrama, 
and was wont to weep at affecting situations, much as they weep 
in the undistinguished pit. M. Leveaux saw all forty-nine per- 
formances, and has preserved (and printed) all forty-nine play- 
bills. In their way they are worth study and ysis. Such 
casts as are set forth in some of them are nowadays impossible. 
The Empire has gone, and not a few of the actors have followed. 
Where is Mélingue? and Fechter where? where are Geoffroy and 
Déjazet, and Lhéritier? and Bressant the superb, the irre- 
sistible ? and Félix, the beaw diseur, and Bilboquet-Odry, and the 
inimitable Arnal, and the enchanting Rose-Chéri? “ All silent, like 
the echoes of the old nightingales, like the blossoms of the old 
roses. O Death! O Time!” Or, asin a“ Ballade of the Theatre,” 
@ less famous than Carlyle has remarked :— 
The Curtain falls, the Play is played ; 
The Beggar packs beside the Beau ; 
The Monarch troops, and troops the Maid ; 
The Thunder huddles with the Snow. 
Where are the revellers, high and low ? 
The clashing swords? the lover’s call? 
The dancers, gleaming row on row ? 
Into the night go one and all. 
M. Leveaux is moved to quote his Bossuet to a similar purpose ; 
but these two moralities are probably enough. 
The first performance given at Compiégne December 22, 1852, 
was that of Un Fils de Famille of Bayard and Biéville, then being 
yed at the Gymnase-Dramatique. Bressant played the hero ; 
e had been a member of the Gymnase company since his ex- 
pulsion (for reasons of State) from St. Petersburg in 1846, and he 
was not to enter the Théitre Frangais before the February of 
1854. With him were associated, among others, MM. Lesueur, 
Priston, Lafontaine, and Landrol, and Mmes. Chéri-Lesueur an 
Rose-Chéri. It was in the early duys of the Fils de Famille, which 
was capitally played and very well received ; and after the per- 
formance the principal — sang a selection of couplets in the 
new gg praise. Nothing more was done until the October 
of the following year, when the Gymnase people were again 
brought down to Compiégne for a special representation of 
Philiberte, which, with George Sand’s Le Pressoir and the 
Diane de Lys of M. Dumas jils, had made their theatre the most 
pular of 1853. The Chevalier de Talmay was Bressant, the 
iliberte Mme. Rose-Chéri, Mme. Mélanie the Marquise; while 
MM. Landrol, Dupuis, and Lafontaine were the d’Olivon, the Duc 
de Chamaraule, and the Raymond. Like the Fils de Famille, 
the pretty play was a success, After dinner, moreover, M. Augier 
said a quot ing to the Emperor. “ What,” asked his Majesty, 
“ must we do for letters?” “Oh! sire,” replied the author, with 
admirable tact and propriety, “c'est bien simple; il faut les 
aimer.” Six days afterwards (22nd October, 1853) it was the turn 
of the Variétés; with Riche d'Amour, a forgotten one-act piece 
by Duvert and Lauzanne, with Arnal in the principal part; and 
with the famous Saltimd of Dumersan and Varin, which, 
with Lassagne in place of Odry as the immortal Bilboquet, “dé- 
plarent complétement” so that the Empress was angry, and 
témoigna & haute voix son mécontentement.” Then comes a 
reldche of three years and a day ; and on 23rd October, 1856, the 
theatre with the Vaudeville company in a couple of the 
“ pretty slight drolleries” peculiar to the house. A week after the 
Emperor's Comédiens Oridinsire ires have their first innings ; in La 
Suite dun Bal M , @ one-act comedy, which was a favourite 
of Mlle. Mars; and Le Bougeoir, another one-act, by M. Caraguel. 
The cast of the first includes the names of MM. Maillart and 


* Le Thédtre de la Cour & Compiégne. Alphonse Leveaux. Paris: 
Tresse. 1882-1885. 


Leroux and Mmes. Fix and Arnould-Plessy ; while the second was 
layed to perfection by Mme. Plessy and MM. Bressant and 
Pubeney. His ——— 8 Servants were succeeded by the actors 
of the Gymnase—MM. Berton, Lesueur, Landrol, Priston, Dupuis, 
and Geoffroy, and Mmes. Mélanie, Bloch, Rosa Didier, 
and Rose-Chéri, to wit. They did not reappear at Compi until 
the October of 1857, when they had the honour to up toa 
‘ormance of the Chansons » eeu (with Déjazet in “ 
ntemps” and the “ Souvenirs du Peuple” with a re tation 
of L’Avare, a well-known comedy by one Moliére, with MM. Got, 
Sam, Maubant, Delaunay, and Provost in the several parts 
of La Flache, Maitre Jacques, Anselme, Oléante, and Harpagon, 
and Mmes. Augustine Brohan, Fix, and Emilie Dubois as the 
Frosine, the Elise, and the Mariane, They are heard of next 
oe November, 1858) in La Jeunesse de Henri Cing and Les 
Ménages ; then (29th November, 1859) in Le Duc Job, with 
MM. Provost, Got, Talbot, Monrose, Barré, and Worms, and 
Mmes. Nathalie and Emilie Dubois in their respective parts; then 
(7th October, 1861) in Le Bougeoir and Le Jeu de Amour et du 
Hasard—the last one a by Mmes. Arnould-Plessy and 
Augustine Brohan, and by MM. Régnier, Provost, Delaunay, and 
Bressant—and a week or so after in Les Caprices de Marianne 
— Provost, Got, Delaunay, Bressant, Mme. Nathalie, Mme, 
avart), and La Pluie et le Beau Temps, in which M. Coquelin 
puts in his first appearance at Compiégne by the side of Bressant 
and of Mmes. Arnould-Plessy and Didier. On the occasion 
of their next visit (26th November, 1861) M. Coquelin is heard as 
the Chorus of Old Men in On ne Badine avec 1 Amour: 
when Provost is the Baron; M. Delaunay, Perdican; M. Barré, 
the Blazius; Monrose, Bridaine; Mme, Jouassain, Dame Pluche ; 
and Mme. Favart, Camille. A year afterwards they give the 
Bataille de Dames and (with Bressant and Mme. Madeleine 
Brohan) a proverbe of Musset’s; and in the December of 1863 
they present the Court with the premiére of Jules Sandeau’s La 
Maison de Penarvan—a piece of complaisance for which—as is 
presently to be the case of M. Labiche’s Le Point de Mire— 
the play is as good as damped next day, on its second per- 
formance in the Rue de Richelieu. In 1864 they rea in 
Maitre Guérin, a good play, with an ideal cast,a cast including 
Mmes. Nathalie, Favart, and Arnould-Plessy, and MM, Geffroy, 
Delaunay, Lafontaine, Montet, Tronchet, Masquillier, and Got. 
By this time we have arrived at a point not farfromtheend. His 
jesty’s Servants are called to Compiégne but six times more; on 
the 27th November, 1864, when, among other things, they play a 
bluette of Morny’s, Les Finesses du Mari; on the 1st December, 
1865, for a ormance of Au Printemps and Les Plaideurs; on 
the 18th November, 1866, for one of the Verre d’Eau; and on the 
13th December of the same year, when M. Coquelin appears as 
Gringoire; and on the roth November, 1868, when they are seen 
for the second time in Ze Duc Job. This is their last appearance. 
They are succeeded at intervals by the Cluny ney in Les 
Inutiles ; by the actors of the Gymnase (among them Mmes. Pasca 
and Blanche Pierson) in three one-act plays of no account ; by the 


‘| actors of the Vaudeville, in Miss Multon, with Mme. Fargeuil as 


the heroine; and yet again, by the Gymnase people, this time, as 
before, in three one-act plays with which we profess ourselves un- 
uainted. ‘Then (13th Weventen 1869) come MM. Brasseur 
and Lhéritier and Geotfroy in La Consigne Est de Ronfler and Le 
Grammaire; and with their rformance, the forty-ninth and 
last, the series comes toend. Light days afterwards the Emperor 
— the Palace ; and since then its only occupants have been the 
ermans of the war. 
Fechter (of the Odéon) was first heard at Compiégne (1857) in 
a@ Vaudeville piece, On Demande un Gouverneur, a two-act 
comedy, “mélée de chant.” A week afterwards he p< se 
with the Odéon ej om (M. Thiron among them) in Picard’s 
Les Deux Philibert. He reappears, after a ae of two years or s0, 
with Parade and Saint-Germain and Mme. Fargeuil, in Maquet’s 
Les Deties de Caur. The single appearance of Mélingue was, of 
course, in Ze Bossu. The incomparable Lafont was seen in 
Montjoyes the excellent M. Febvre in La Jewnesse de Mirabeau. 
Neither the great Frédérick nor M. Dumaine was called to the 
front ; and we find no play signed “‘ Dumas,” neither sire nor son 
having achieved the good graces of the Em On the other 
hand, there is plenty of Sardou:—Nos Intimes (1861), Les 
Ganaches and Les Pr2s Saint-Gervais (1862), La Famille Benoiton 
1865); all which seem to have been failures. MM. Augier, 
euillet, and Labiche are fairly represented. There is but one 
Moliére and but one Racine, and of Corneille there is nothing at 
all; but there are two examples of Scribe, and at least one 
Dennery—L’ Aieule to wit. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE.* 


HE specialities of the late Dr. Marion Sims were such as do 
not lend themselves very well to discussion in a review in- 
tended for miscellaneous reading, and we have no intention here of 
technically reviewing his Life. Let us say that ovariot- omy, so 
divided, appears to us the most foolish example of American 
versity in printing that we have yet seen. “Ovariot” is in 
useful to rhyme to Iscariot, and “omy” may have something to 
do with shoulders, but these facts are schoenly likely to assist the 
comprehension of the word. Of Dr. Sims as a doctor, however, 
except accidentally, no more, 
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The interest of at least the early part of his autobiography is 
uite independent of his operations or discoveries. It shows, we 
ink, the very happiest example of a peculiar product, once natural 
and genuine, but now tov often travestied and forced into a 
literary pastiche—American humour—that we have yet met with. 
J. Marion Sims was a Southerner, and he was born in Lancaster 
County, South Carolina, on the 25th of January, 1813. He had, 


and personally knew, a great-grandfather who had served with 
Braddock, and bis father organized a volunteer of rifles. 
“It was a splendidly drilled company; Kennedy ey was 


drummer, and Monson and Andrews tifers.” Mr, Sims, sr., was also 
fond of foxhunting (more caroliniano), billiards, and cock-fighting, 
till in his old age he joined the Methodist Church. But his 
philanthropy appears to have been small. When J. Marion de- 
clared his taste for doctoring, the veteran cock-fighter made the 
following remarkable denunciation of the medical profession :— 
“There's no science in it, no honour to be achieved in it, no repu- 
tation to be made, and to think that my son should be going around 
from house to house through this country with a box of pills in one 
hand and a squirt in the other to ameliorate human suffering is a 
thought I never supposed I should have to contemplate.” But 
he contemplated it. In earlier days J. Marion had had some sin- 
gular school experiences, as was natural in the son of a mother 
who had in school as a girl flung a lizard over her shoulder which 
caught the schoolmaster by the nose. J. Marion went to Mr. 
Blackburne’s school at five, but not unnaturally remembered little 
about it. His subsequent experiences were rather like those of 
Percival Keene, and he tells a story of sticking a corking-pin into 
one teacher’s chair in a way which Marryat could not have beaten. 
Finally he went to college at Columbia, 8.C., where the principal, 
who was also Professor of Political Economy, insisted on regularly 
delivering an unorthodox lecture on the authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch. “It did not belong to his chair,” says Dr. Sims, which 
indeed may be admitted. The life at the College of Columbia 
seems to have been curious and interesting. Mr. Lyons’s oyster 
saloon was the chief resort of festive youth; but they often 
played whist in college, and one Columbian appears to have had 
an early and by no means orthodox way of calling for trumps. 
They also fought duels, on occasions which show that the aca- 
demic manners of the Palmetto State were rather primitive. 
Men rushed emulously at the food in the dining-hall, and it was 
considered a matter of honour that when a man got hold of a 
dish it was his. One fateful day Roach and Adams simultaneously 
4lutched a dish of trout. Both held on, words followed, and a 
duel was fought. “There are two methods of duelling,” says 
J. Marion, which is under the mark. Roach and Adams fought 
with pistols, which they were to raise and fire at the word. Much 
«chivalry was shown by Adams, inasmuch as “ the flap of Roach’s 
coat caught on his arm,” a mystic impediment. At the second 
fire both fell, Adams shot through the pelvis and Roach through 
the hip. Adams died. A little before the whole State had been 
in mourning for Columbus I. Nixon, shot through the heart in a 
duel. But General J. Blair was the crack Carolina duellist. He 
was so fond of the pistol that quite in play he once drew the 
weapon and fired at the stage during a theatrical performance. 
“He was removed from the theatre by the police, and to the 
last day of his life it was a source of the bitterest regret to him,” 
gays our author in his usual inimitable manner. Then there was 
@ duel between Massey and Mittag. Mittag, who was like 
Shakspeare, only more beautiful, was shot through the thigh. 
He entreated to be tied to a sapling and have another shot at 
Massey, but the seconds interfered. J. Marion never fought him- 
self, but was on the point of going out with Boykin Witherspoon. 
Boykin Withers was a d noble fellow from every poiut 
of view, but J. Marion one day pulled his stool from under him 
at dinner. The great Boykin Witherspoon fell down, and J. 
Marion expected to be challenged, but was not. He was, how- 
ever, once under fire, when the studious youth of Columbia Col- 
lege went out with a drum and little tin trumpets to serenade 
the girls of Dr. Marks’s academy at Barhamville. Dr. Marks 
opened fire on the serenaders, and was riposted to by Rufus Nott, 
fortunately without fatal consequences. 

We have, alas! no space for an account of the Euphradian and 
Olariosophic societies in which the youth of Columbia discussed 
high questions when they were not duelling, grabbing dishes at 
dinner, or serenading the young ladies of Dr. Marks's academy, nor 
for the way in which J. Marion was taken in girl’s dress to the 
theatre one night and made very uncomfortable, nor for the 
gallant deeds of one Cole who, being hazed by a sham ghost, 
nearly blew the ghost’s brains out, nor for Dr. Sims's opening ex- 
periences in his profession, when two babies died under his hands 
and so disgusted him that he literally put his signboard in bis 
pocket and sought fresh fields. The whole book is delightful, 
though the unprofessional reader will probably eat his dinner with 
more appetite if he skips some of the professional passages. 


HOME LETTERS.* 


N Sew of the brilliant brotherhood of Swift, P 
I ingbroke, Peterborough, Arbuthnot, Gay, Thackeray 
says, “Show me six of the dullest middle-aged men that 
ever dawdled round a club-table so faithful and so friendly.” 


__* Home Letters. Written by the late Earl of Beaconsfield in 1830 and 
3831. London: John Murray. 


Dull people have no monopoly in the kindly affections. We 
will wager on it that Prince Thomas, of Brentford, if he ever 
went on the grand tour, did not write home letters more full 
of love for the old and young folks at home than Lord 
Beaconsfield at the age of tive-and-twenty wrote to his father 
and sister when he was revelling in the delights of foreign travel, 

et sighing all the time for the old homestead in “ his beloved and 
ody Bucks.” “ There is no place like Bradenham,” he writes to 
his sister “Sa,” “and each moment I feel better, I want to come 
back. Never mind public news. Write to me about Bradenham, 
about the dogs and horses, orchards and gardens; tell me where 
you go, who calls, who my father sees in London, what is said. 
This is what I want.” To his father he says, “ When I beg you 
to write, I mean my beloved Sa, because I know you think it a 
bore, but do all as you like. To her and to my dearest mother a 
thousand kisses.” 

In 1830 the future Prime Minister of England, who had already 
made a name as an author, started on his travels in search of 
health. He sailed from Falmouth for Gibraltar. He was keenly 
alive to the delights of colour and gorgeousness in all things 
animate and inanimate, and “the Rock” delighted him. “ Here 
are Moors, with costumes radiant as a rainbow or an Eastern 
melodrama; Jews, with guberdines and skull-caps; Genoese, 
Highlanders, and Spaniards, whose dress is as picturesque as that 
of the sons of Ivor.” And then follows a pretty bit of honest, 
filial pride and flattery, and a playful aliusion to his own literary 
renown :— 

In the garrison are all your works, even the last edition of the “ Literary 
Characters,” in the Merchants’ Library, the greater part. Each possesses 
a copy of another book, supposed to be written by a member of our family, 
and which is looked upon at Gibraltar as one of the masterpieces of the 
nineteenth century. You may feel their intellectual pulse from this. At 
first I apologized, and talked of youthful blunders and all that, being 
really ashamed ; but, finding them, to my astonishment, sincere, and fear- 
ing that they were stupid enough to adupt my last opinion, I shifted m 
position just in time, looked very grand, and passed myself off for a c 
of the Sun, like the Spaniard in Peru. 

There is a capital portrait of the Governor, Sir George Don, who 
spends his princely private fortune in “ ornamenting Gibraltar as 
a lover does his mistress,” and who has 8o fine a sense of the dignity 
of his position that he will not even enter a cave inhabited only 
by monkeys until he has exchanged his travelling forage cap for a 
cocked hat and feathers. “ We travelled back to the cottage, the 
Governor, Meredith, the Governor's cocked hat, and myself, each 
in a seat.” In writing to his father to send a copy of The Young 
Duke to Lady Don, whom some living elderly men may still re- 
member as a “‘ grand dame s'il en feust oncques,” as old Brantéme 
says, our traveller remarks:—“ You will be surprised at my 
sending a light novel and in finding a muse in an old lady of 
seventy; but in truth she is the cleverest and most charming 
woman I ever met, beating all the Lydia Whites, Mrs. Weddell’s 
and the Misses Bury (sic) out and out; the only person I know who 
gives one the least idea of the Madame de Tencins and the other 
brillantes who flirted with Hénault, chatted with Montesquieu, 
and corresponded with Horace Walpole.” At Gibraltar, too, he 
met Sir Charles Gordon, a colonel of a Highland regiment, and a 
brother of the late Lord Aberdeen, Byron’s “ travelled Thane,” 
and, later on, England’s incompetent Prime Minister. The pic- 
ture of Sir Charles is struck off in a few capital touches. “Ho 
is a man in whom the frigidity of the Gordons has ded 
into urbanity instead of subsiding into sullenness,” At Gibraltar 
yuung D’Israeli created a sensation in society and the garrison by 
carrying two canes, one for the morning and one for evening dress. 
He chuckles over the effect of his simulated coxcombry ; “ I change 
my canes when the gun fires; I owe to them more attention than 
to being the supposed author of what is it ?—I forget.” In speak- 
ing of Mr. Standish, a famous dandy of the time, our letter-writer 
says:— The man of rena who, instead of degenerating into a 
roué, aspires to be a philosopher, is to my mind certainly a respect- 
able, and I think an interesting character.” The author of Vivian 
Grey shows in almost every page of these delightful letters that 
he had aspirations to become a philosopher, and something more, 
though the officers of the 73rd probably never guessed at the ambi- 
tious aims of the eccentric young man who dined at their mess “in 
an Andalusian costume.” He knows that his father will under- 
stand his atlected affectations, and he merely says, “ After such 
buffooneries I need not add that I continue tolerably well.” 
Young D’Israeli yarn | reminds one of young Byron. When 
the poet visited Ali Pasha in 1810, he was careful to tell his friends 
how beautifully he equipped himself for the interview. Young 
D'Israeli has an equal delight in describing the various costumes 
he wore when he visited Turkish or Spanish grandees, and 
when he walked on the alamedas of Seville and Gibraltar. The 
handkerchief his brother Ralph sent him from Paris “is the 
most successful thing I ever wore, and universally admired.” 
“Tell my mother that, as it is the fashion at Gib not to wear 
waistcoats in the morning, her new studs come into fine play, and 
maintain my reputation of being a great judge of costume.” “I 
sported a costume in Janina which produced an extraordinary 
effect. A great many Turks called on purpose to see it; but a 
little Greek physician nearly smoked me. ‘ Questo vestito Inglese 
o di fantasia?’ he aptly asked. I oracularly replied, ‘Inglese 
fantastico.” When his favourite servant, a Cypriote Greek, gave 
him warning, Mr. D'’Israeli wrote :—*“ This is a bore, because I 
am about to be alone, and would annoy me at all times, because 
he wore a Mameluke dress of crimson and gold, with a white 


turban thirty yards long, and a sabre glittering like a rainbow. I 
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must now content myself with an Arab attendant in a blue shirt 
and slipperless.” To his brother Ralph he writes: —“ You should 
see me in the costume of a Greek pirate. A blood-red shirt, with 
silver studs as big as shillings, an immense scarf for ge full 
of pistols and daggers, red caps, red slippers, broad blue striped 
jacket and trowsers.” Might not this have been written by the 
author of Childe Harold? How lovingly is described the proces- 
sion from Arta after a visit to Kalio Bey! One of the most im- 

t objects in this cavalcade was a boy carrying a gazelle; 

but the gazelle gave us a great deal of trouble.” 

At times Mr. D'Israeli suffered severely from the illness which 
sent him abroad; but he wrote of his pains and occasional despon- 
dency with the manly reticence and self-control which throughout 
life characterized him. He smoked incessantly, and thought there 
was “ nothing like a meerschaum”; he rode eight or nine hours 
ata stretch. He maintained his character as a sailor when “a 
devil of a levanter and sometimes a sirocco were blowing full in 
our teetb.” ‘In fact,” he says, “ I like a sailor's life very much, 
though it destroys the toilette.” 

In Contarini Fleming the writer of these Home Letters has 
worked into a masterpiece of frolicsome fun the raw materials 
which we find in his description to his father of his drinkin 
bout with the young Turkish Bey to whom he carried a letter o 
introduction, when Mr. James Clay, the famous whist-player, their 
host, and himself “ despatched a bottle of brandy in quicker time 
and fairer proportions than they ever did a bottle of Burgundy, 
and were extremely gay,’ and where Mr. D’Israeli woke up in 
the middle of the night and found himself rolled up in a sacred 
carpet. “The thirst I felt was like that of Dives. I found 
Abraham's bosom in a flagon of water. I think I must have 
drunk a gallon at the draught.” 

We have not left ourselves s to cite any of the writer's 
marvellous descriptions of “‘ wonderful Spain covered with Moorish 
ruins and full of Murillo”; of Athens, of which he says, “1 
never witnessed anything so truly beautiful”; or of Constanti- 
nople. Jerusalem he “ will not place below the city of Minerva. 
Athens and Jerusalem in their glory must have been the finest 
representations of the beautiful and the sublime.” 

We have almost entirely confined our extracts to the expressions 
of the writer’s lighter and almost fantastic moods. But this 
little book, for which the public can scarcely be sufficiently 
grateful to Mr. Ralph Disraeli, contains wisdom as well as wit, 
and it abounds with passages which could have only been penned 
by a man of warm feelings as well as of genius. The world will 
admit what Walter Scott said of Byron to be equally true of 
Lord Beaconsfield—nature had not committed the anomaly of 
ae such extraordinary talents to a cold or an unsympathetic 

eart. 


RECENT MEDICAL BOOKS. 


B* far the most important book among those relating to 
matters of health and disease which are now before us is that 
of Dr. Klein on Micro-organisms. The subject of the connexion of 
these bodies with disease is one which has long been engrossing the 
attention of biologists and physicians, and has lately excited much 
popular interest. Dr. Klein is well known as a first-rate observer 
and careful reasoner, and has, moreover, for many years given 
untiring oy to the questions he now handles. He is, therefore, 
fully qualified to give, as he here does, a succinct account of what 
is known regarding this difficult matter. The book begins with a 
thorough description of the various methods of examination and 
cultivation of the different microscopic organisms ; and, further on, 
each se’ organism is dealt with, and the question of the rela- 
tion to disease of those which are called “pathogenic” is fully 
discussed. It is interesting to observe that Dr. Klein, in his 
notice of the so-called cholera-bacillus of Dr. Koch, which was 
lately so prominent in newspapers and table-talk, shows very 
clearly that this organism no warrant, at the time he was 
writing, to be regarded as the cause of cholera, since the circum- 
stances of its occurrence and development in no way fulfilled 
the conditions of causality as laid down even by Dr. Koch himself. 
Since writing this book Dr. Klein has been investigating the so- 
called cholera-bacillus in its Indian home, and has by a careful 
and exhaustive series of experiments proved that the loudly and 
widely-announced triumph of Dr. Koch as the discoverer of the 
cause of cholera was not merely premature, but entirely without 
foundation. The cause of cholera, be it micro-organic or not, has 
et to be demonstrated. Dr. Klein's book, while mainly intended 
jor the expert, is written with sufficient clearness to be of con- 
siderable interest to all who may wish to know what is being done 
regarding the important question of the germ-origin of disease. 
n the second edition of his work, entitled Nature's Hygiene, 
Mr. Kingzett, as a chemist, deals at some length with the much- 
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vexed question of the germ-theory of disease, and espouses the 
view that the germs which cause disease do so by virtue of certain 
chemical products to which they can give rise in suitable media. 
This view is not out of harmony with that of observers and thinkers 
other than chemical, Dr. Klein, among others, being of the opinion 
that some such theory as this is most probably the true one, The 
subject of disinfectants is handled at some aot, and the book 
ends with a detailed account of the chemistry and the hygiene of 
the eucalyptus and the pine. 

Text-books and compendiums of hygienic science are now 60 
numerous that it would perhaps have been well had many of their 
authors paused and considered for a few years before making 
their contributions to the stock. But the intrinsic importance of 
the subject and the contemporary interest in it, somewhat artifi- 
cially stimulated perhaps by Health Societies and the late Exhi- 
bition at South Kensington, sufficiently account for the growing 
supply of books of this sort. Of its kind, the third book on our 
list is certainly good. It professes to be but a compilation, and 
is adapted to the syllabus of the Sci ent at South 
Kensington, Containing at the end a short account of the proper 
treatment of slight wounds, accidents, &c., it seems fairly com- 

lete, and would form a useful basis for an amateur course of 
lectures “ to the people.” 

Much more must be said, however, for Mr. Burdett’s Helps to 
Health, which has the t advantage of being thoroughly read- 
able as well as practically useful. There is here quite a charming 
absence of the alarmist and wiseacre tone of most books on 
hygiene, which are either Helps to Hypochondria, or are 80 
utterly wearisome that the reader throws them down with a yawn 
and that hackneyed Poe irrepressible quotation whose tag is “ vvendt 

e causas,” ithin a space of scarcely more than two hun- 
dred clearly printed pages the author has succeeded in writing 
sensibly and accurately concerning “matters which affect the 
health and comfort of every class, from childhood to old age.” He 
has evidently a thorough knowledge of his subject ; and ‘the pre- 
cision which is a marked characteristic of all his writings is con- 
spicuous in this little book. On the artificially-vexed questions of 
“ drinking and smoking” Mr. Burdett has no fads, but treats them 
fairly, and, it were devoutly to be wished, finally. There is con- 
spicuous evidence throughout the work that its whole matter has 
been passed through the author's brain, and that it is not, like 
most of its fellow-treatises, a mere compilation, the result of the 
reflex action of the rea hy and the copying hand. Nearly 
every one who reads this will be wiser, and ought to be 
better, for it. It is the best of the kind that we have seen. 

Miss Sophia Jex-Blake tells an oft-told tale in a very small 
manual on the Care of Infants, for mothers and nurses. It is not 
told badly, and may be of use in its way; but it need not have 
been told again just now. Experience, that essential of a really 

book intended to be practical, does not conspicuously inform 
its and perhaps was scarcely to be looked for. But what is 
said, if not in any way new, is mostly true. The conveniently 
small size of this brochure is not the least of its good points, 

The last book on our list we notice only to condemn. 
is nothing of any novelty in it; it is written in a diffuse and 
somewhat pretentious style, with an ample padding of quotation; 
and the larger part of it consists in a sketchy treatment of di 
which is worse than useless when addressed to the nen-encdieal 
reader, and of course superfluous for the expert. What good 
may be expected from a ee discussion of such subjects as 
diarrhoea, gravel, deafness, diabetes, and their treatment, with no 
more, and often less, than a page devoted to each ? 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER.* 


ad MSs clepe exametron,” to borrow the of Chaucer, 
lines that go hoppety-hop, wherein, with the best of in- 

tentions, divers ns have striven to render the music of 
Homer, yea and yet strive, unwarned by the fate of those who 
before them bravely apparelled went forth, and came home with a 
fleece of pig's wool. “ These lame hexameters the ee 
music of Homer!” cried our Laureate once, we think in justi 
anger. Verily Mr. Smith Wright is a person of best intentions; 
doubtless he knows his Greek, and hath ears on his head for 
hearing. Yet we remain of opinion that, notwithstanding his 
utmost well-meant a attempts at establishing English- 
Homeric hexaieters are still, as afore, eternally barren. Chapman 
was better, we think; for Chapman, though dashing and 
full of conceits un-Homeric in form, not rolling but leaping, miss- 
ing the solemn vastness, yet caught live coals of the furnace 
bright from the lips of Homer; the shock and the splendour of 
— ray in as in deeds of a Drake and 
a Raleigh. to be fair past doubt, not an angry debate nor a 
battle ek we from Chapenan to set by the side of these lights 
that be newer, marking the march of the verse, but a 
taken at random, just three lines as they come, from the canst 
spun thread of the story :— 

Even he to sleep went, by whose hand heaven is with 

High Jove, he hed used to rest when sweet 

By him the golden-throned Queen slept, the Queen of : 


* The Iliad of Homer. Books I-IV. ‘Translated into oe 

Hexameter Verse by — Smith Wright, B.A., late Scholar of T; 

Cambridge: Deig Bell, & Co. London: Belt 
Sons. 1885. ‘ 
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Nothing of gilding saith Homer, and Jove isa name old-fashioned ; 
Mr. Smith Wright has a theory, moreover, and says that his verses 
truly and justly will scan, being read with attention to accent :— 
Then to his couch went Zeus the Olympian, lord of the lightning, 
’ Where he was wont to rest whene’er sweet slumber o’ercame him: 
There he slept, with Hera the golden-thronéd beside him. 
Theories are clever and good; but the proof of the pudding’s in 
eating ; Goethe did hexametrize with success, we know, for the 
Germans; some day for English the like may be done, we deny 
not beforehand, only we say for the present that Mr. Smith Wright 
is not Goethe. Wisely he speaketh of stress, of quantity, spondees, 
dactyls; wisely, but ears are stubborn, and ‘mind not the voice of 
his wisdom, hearing the same old jingle that flounders er. 
bumping. Such the our ears, anyhow, persistently bring 
us. Chapman is old and quaint, but we count old Chapman the 


THE ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD.* 


BOUT four ‘gr ago appeared a distinctly noteworthy book, 
A entitled 7) Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Tt pur- 
ported to be edited by a friend, and to give the history of a young 
man of talent and conscience forced out of the ministry of a Dissent- 
ing sect, partly by intellectual doubts, but more by the intolerable 
pettiness and Philistinism which the advocates of Disestablish- 
ment wish to extend over the whole nation, and which, as the 
enemies of religion know full well, would soon force the nation 
into complete irreligion. The book was striking, but it was 
incomplete. Not merely did no positive dénouement take place, 
but even as a ent the work was — omy § It was impos- 
sible to discover from it whether the author a real grasp of a 
certain kind of character, or whether he was merely painting 
personal experiences with the strange facility which, as most critics 

t is emptied, apparently desert the writer altogether. 
Now “Mork R ap still under the 
nominal editorshi Shapcott. as a whole A 
inting, tho re is still a t of striking work in 
in The author is ted from his servitude as 
Dissenting minister, and nted with that symbol of freedom— 
the key of the street. He does not find it unlock an earthly 
ise. But he marries, is happy in his way, struggles on 
a time, drops into an Inferno of copying, and dies. Certainly 
there is nothing improbable in this. Many men far removed in 
pearance from Mark Rutherford’s poverty and destitution have 
it with a kind of shudder how easy it is to “slip under,” how 
little (as little as the plank to the sailor) stands between them 
and destitution, how dhtouing civilization, as the phrase goes, 
only o wider and more numerously the “thousand gates that 
lead To the great palace,” not “ of magnificent death,” but of death, 
squalid, uninteresting, and unrelieved. But the mere presenta- 
tion of an instance of these unpleasant truths is hardly enough. It 
is, indeed, worse than not enough, for it comes within that cele- 
brated denunciation of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s which ranks highest 
among his critical truths. It is “a situation in which there 
is everything to be endured, nothing to be done.” The fault is 
the more. remarkable because the author has some admirable 
remarks on something very like it. He condemns books which 
aim “ merely at a new presentation of the hopeless.” The combi- 
nation is excellent, but it certainly seems to touch his own work. 
And if any should say that this is all in the game, that the book 
is supposed to be an autobiography, and that this is merely the 
wont human and autobiographic inconsistency, the answer is 
ready. Let Mr. Reuben Shapcott produce his vouchers. Then 
4 heart-rending true story the account of a man 
who wrote most excellent English, and thought many original 
and admirably expressed thoughts, yet could not somehow get 
himself work enough on the press (to which he had an opening) 
to save him from copying twelve hours a day. The thing, of 
course, is not impossible; nothing is impossible in real life. But 
it has just the flavour of impossibility combined with the flavour 
of discomfort which repels in a work of art. 
- Nevertheless the book is sufficiently unlike other books, and 
sufficiently full of marks of power to excite interest, if nothing 
more. We sometimes hear impatience expressed at this kind of 
criticism. The mare’s-nest critic who is always finding out a new 
poet, a new novelist, and so forth is perhaps wiser after his genera- 
mn. But he is not wise after his art. There is a certain kind of 
half talent which is never so happy as in playing hide-and-seek 
with the world, and, if Mark Rutherford is the work of some such 
talent, we can only, without retracting anything yet said, add that 
‘we are sorry to hear it. For a novice the book would be very 
good for one who had only hitherto done inferior work, but 
searcely good at all for one who had done good work. The 
esultoriness of its form enables those reflections which most men 
of brains, ing, and feeling have made at some time or other to 
be brought in freely, and the forlorn circumstances of its hero 
enlist an amount of sympathy which perhaps rather conditions the 
appreciation of the work. it is open to any general criticism 
except that already given, it is that the subject, real or imaginary. 
and the author, whoever he is, appear both to have suffered 


' * The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Edited by his friend, Reuben 
Shapcott. Londor: Tribner. 1881. 

Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. 
London : 1885. 


severely from that malady of the day which has been brutally 
termed “ religious pip.” We have no intention of entering into an 
argument with the dead Mr. Mark Rutherford or the living Mr. 
Reuben Shapcott. But there are two texts of an old-fashioned 
book which, as it seems to us, might have done one or both of 
them a great deal of good One is “Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof,” and the other is “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” ‘These are sovereign for pip, religious 
om —_ and they would probably have carried Mark utherford 
ug 


RECENT MUSIC. 


\ \ JHETHER Mr. C. A. Barry’s conclusion that the 
formance of Berlioz’s Te Deum on a smaller scale than Prat 


published by Messrs. age | Lucas and Weber. As we have 


are all very tuneful and well adapted to the words to which they 
are set, and must be accepted, we suppose, as an acknowledgment 
that the principles of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in church music 
are making progress in the Church of England. 

A first series of “German Two- Songs,” by Mr. John 
Kinross, and er by Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons, have 
reached us. ey are principally adaptations, without much 
reverence for their work, of songs by German composers. 

Mr. Kinross has treated the other composers as he has treated Franz 
Schubert in “Stay, weary wanderer,” we cannot be surprised 
that the German names of the songs thus adapted are suppressed, 
After some trouble, we traced this particular song to No. 3 in the 
“ Schwanengesang,” under the title of “ Friihlingssehnsucht,” and 
it may be instructive to see how Mr. Kinross has manufactured a 
German two-part song of some fifty bars out of a solo of nearl 
three times that length. To begin with, Schubert has mark 
his composition “ Geschwind,” Mr. Kinross “Moderato” ;-while 
the adapter has boldly substituted eight bars of original introduc- 
tion. As far as melody is concerned, Mr. Kinross’s pruning-knife 
has been so busily at work that it would take up too much of our 
space to specify its ravages ; but it will suffice to say that at least 
a third part of the song containing Schubert’s most effective pas- 
sages are wholly suppressed, with the result that the mutilated 
work is scarcely izable. Adaptations of this kind may be 
easy to accomplish, but can scarcely be deemed fair to the unfor- 
tunate composer thus adapted. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. have sent us six songs by Signor 
Ph. Marchetti under the following titles—“ Deserted,” ‘ Invoca- 
tion to Slumber,” “ Nenuphars,” “ The Weary Spinner,” “ Parting,” 
and “ One Tiny Kiss”—all of which are marked with delicacy of 
feeling and much artistic power, while Mr. Marzials’s translations 
of the Italian words are in most cases very successful. Of the six 
songs perhaps the first and last enumerated will become the most 
po ular. A graceful “Gavotte” by Mr. Robert Charles Hope, 

icated to the members of the Scarborough Dramatic Club, is 
also published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

From Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. we have received a very 
pleasing song by Mr. Richard Harvey, entitled ‘ Look down from 
your window, dearest,” and “Arise, my love,” by Mr. E. 
Jakobowski. “Her Dream,” by Mr. Felix Argent, and “ Life's 
Journey,” by Mr. D. M. Davis, are all effective drawing-room 
songs, and easy of performance. As “The Primrose ee, by 
Mr. Odoardo Barri, has been adopted by the Grand Council of the 
Primrose League, it will be hardly necessary for us to say more 
about it. It is perhaps hardly so soul-stirring as the “ Marseillaise,” 
though it is difficult to say what future may be in store for it. 
Mr. G. J. Rubini’s two pianoforte pieces, “Le Réveillon” and 
“Notturne in B flat,” are graceful morceaux, evincing considerable 
artistic skill and a graceful flow of melody; while Militaria,” by 
M. Emil Leonardi, is an effective pianoforte fantasia, even in the 
simplified edition which we have before us. M. Ch. Gounod, 
using Sir Henry Baker's beautiful words, “The King of Love 
my Shepherd is” (Messrs. Phillips & Page), has produced a 

song which will, we feel sure, become as a favourite 
as “There is a hill far away,” to which this may be 
considered as a pendant; and the two songs, “My true love 
waits for me,” by Mr. Walter Brooks, and “ Ministering Chil- 
dren,” by Mr. po Kingsmill, both to words by Miss Rosa 
Carlyle, are songs above the average of drawing-room ballads, 
Mr. Lynton Martel’s “ Gavotte” in D is effective and charac- 


| | 
ter. Ls composer gave = 13 = or not, has 
eeenemeer ate removed any difficulty arising from the fact that hitherto only the 
: full score of, the we was obtainable by issuing a very complete 
short score of this work for orte which is 
Palace this year, it will not be necessary to say more about it than 
that it is now within the power of — Bae choral society to 
undertake a performance of it if it a mind todoso. From 
the same publisher we have received an “ Album of Six Songs,” 
by Mr. Ernest Ford, to words by Shelley, which shows considerable 
artistic skill and originality on the part of the composer, some of 
the songs, as, for instance, “ Heart’s Devotion ” and “On a Faded 
Violet,” being of a higher order than most a in this form of 
composition. “Under the Snow,” by Mr. R. B. Addison, is a 
pleasing song, to which is added an effective violoncello accom- 
animent quite within the powers of the amateur, and “ 84 wd 4 
Valse, by f. de la Trappe Pitt, is good dance music, The Rev. 
8. Baring Gould and the Rev. Fleetwood Sheppard have issued a 
second series of “Church Songs” (W. Skeffington & Sons) which 
would seem to say that the first series had been a success. The 
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teristic, and Mr. Fabian Rose’s “Je t’adore” Polka and “Ivy” 
Waltz will be found capital pieces of dance music. Signor 
Tito di Gio. Ricordi aa us “Lingering Thoughts,” a song 
written in Mr. F. H. Cowen’s happiest style, and likely to become 
as popular as his other productions; and a sentimental song by 
Signor Luigi Caracciolo entitled “ Striving,” of which we may say 
we wish he had something better to set his charming music to. 
We have also from Messrs, W. J. Willcocks & Co. four songs by 
Dr. Walter Stokes, entitled respectively “The Bold Free Lances, 
“The Journey of Life,” “ Father Time,” and “The Homeward 
Bound ”—all spirited uctions from the hands of a skilful 
musician. “No Cross, No Crown,” an effective sacred song; and 
one of a series of six school , called “The Holiday,” both 
from the pen of Mr, Alfred ead, are published by Messrs. 
Robert Cocks & Co.; as is also “R.S.V.P.,” waltz, by M. Henri 


he London Music Publishing and General Agency Com 
send us a set of six two-part songs, the words and ane of whi 
are by Mr. Sinclair Dunn, fresh, simple, and very melodious; and 
a pleasing song, “ Farewell, dear love,” by Mr. Frank Austin, 
which ought to become ular. The Gordon March, by Mr. 
Basil Cobbett, “The British Army” March, by Mr. Charles 
Deacon, and “ The Nile ition,” a musical panorama, by W. 
F. Taylor, are also from the above Publishing Company. A very 
c i song, by Mr. Gerard F. Cobb, is “The wind is awake, 
ublished by Messrs. W. Morley & Co.; and a serenade to Heinrich 
Hialm’s words, “ Ihr blauen Augen, gute a ae | the same com- 
poser, and published by Messrs. Weekes & Co., will be found to be 
quite up to the high standard which this artist always strives to 
attain. Mr. James Fitzgerald’s “I have loved the gentle maiden” 
(Mr. E. Donajowski), is an effective song; and Mr. Claude 
Melville’s “ The Valiant Knight” (Messrs. Conrad Herzog & Co.) 
and “ Evensong ” a Reid Brothers) are both songs above the 
average ; while “The Jersey Lily” Polka (Messrs. Metzler & Co.), 
with a portrait of Mrs. Langtry in Japanese costume on the cover, 
reflects credit on Miss Rowe as a writer of dance music, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OPES comet Jules de Goncourt is a name deserving respect 
from all who value literature, despite the somewhat injudi- 
cious conduct of a clique of French men of letters who have ele- 
vated him, with his living brother, to a position in letters which 
Prince Posterity will pretty certainly not accept when he orders 
the next general visitation of literary titles of nobility. Both in 
art and in letters the brothers De Goncourt have rved the 
exception of Magdalen, and of each it may be said that multum 
amavit. A tful reception is therefore due to this volume of 
letters (1), which, moreover, has a not inconsiderable intrinsic 
interest. The portrait-frontispiece is excellent; the preface (by 
M. Henry Céard) is in better taste than — be expected from 
one of the young men of Médan, and letters themselves, 
annotated with exemplary and affectionate care, and extending 
over a long time considering the comparatively short life of the 
writer (Jules de Goncourt died at the of forty, and the docu- 
ments here — extend over more than twenty years), suppl 
much valuable information about the literary events of the period, 
and present a not unfavourable picture of personal character. 

M. Lavisse’s Essays on Prussian History (2), which at their first 
——— received an academic crown, are exercises in the 

istorical essay which do credit to their producer. It would ill 
become those who have long protested against the undignified 
spirit in which Frenchmen have treated their last conquerors to 
inquire too narrowly into the exact reasons which have latterly 
made more lenient estimates of the “clock-stealers” possible, if 
not nee: M. Lavisse writes like a student, and at the same 
time like a sensible man. His indication of the true cause which 
contributed most to the superior vitality of Prussia as compared 
with other German States—the fact that it had a national or 
quasi-national existence antecedent to and independent of the 
mere feudal quarrels of most German princes—requires perhaps a 

examination of the _— why similar influences did not 
develop themselves in the West and South, But it is a vera causa 
as far as it 

M. Louis Ulbach is a writer of sufficient distinction to make it 
unnecessary to ask whether his title has any very clear or definite 
reference to his contents. Those contents are essays or reviews (3) 

iginally published more or fewer years ago. They are not 
uninteresting to read, if only because they recall events and 
things once notorious and now half forgotten. Here, for instance, 
isa review of Le maudit. The contrast is curious between the 
pother that novel made when it first ap and the difficulty 
of now calling up any distinct memory of its contents, 

We are nothing if not friendly, and we must suggest to French- 
men that, if they wish to cultivate the newly-acquired garden of 
Prince Bis s friendship, they really should not translate 
Herr Méding so freely. Only the other day we received one 
version; here is another (4). However, it is none of our busi- 


~ (1) Lettres de Jules Goncourt. Paris: Charpentier. 
(2) Etudes sur (histoire de Prusse. Par Ernest Lavisse. Deuxitme 
édition. Paris: Hachette. 
(3) Miséres et grandeurs littéraires. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris : Calmann- 
vy. 


(4) Sceptre. et couronnes, Par Oscar Méding. Précédé d'une étude 
par 


Cherbuliez. 


ness; and M. Cherbuliez’s preliminary essay gives the book a 
certain status as a work of French literature. 

M. de Faviers has collected a large number of instances for the 

ralizations which form his rather vague book on La pair 
publique (5). It is written with excellent intentions, but the 
author seems to us too frequently to indulge in what (to introduce 
a new logical subtlety) we may call weak middle terms. The 
account of the sack of Mycalessus in Thucydides is a very unapt 
instance to prove the ferocity of ancient laws of war, for the wa’ 
in which the historian recounts the incident shows distinctly that 
it was regarded at the time as something uncommon and shocking. 
And when M. de Faviers pleads in favour of the contention that 
Lorraine is not German, that Henri II. “ne s'empara de Metz 
qu’en suite d’un traité conclu avec les princes allemands ses alliés,” 
who included the Elector of Brandenburg, the weakness of his 
middle is, we fear, still more apparent. 

We have never quite made up our minds whether M. Louis 
Nicolardot is a very innocent person or an accomplished farceur. 
Assuredly we yield to no reasonable being in admiration for “le 
bonhomme.” But M. Nicolardot’s book on him (6) is calculated 
to bring its subject rather into less than into more honour. His 
examination of the Fables suggests the New Shakespeare Society 
in its extraordinary expenditure of labour on trifling arithmetical 
and systems of classification which systematize nothing. 

_the other hand, the author here and there makes remarks 
which show no small amount of critical appreciation and every- 
where exhibit much reading. We agree with him, too, on a 
great many points, which, however, does not enable us to prevent 
ourselves laughing consumedly at him on others, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
GREAT many interesting topics are touched on in Mr. 
Thomas Baker's A Battling Life chiefly in the 
» & Co.) The writer is an 


‘| ardent supporter of many modern social movements, in some of 


which he was an active pioneer. He relates with great frankness 
how he became an abstainer, a “ vegetist,” an agitator against 
compulsory vaccination, an exponent of Dissenters’ grievances, a 
ready convert to most new notions and their warmest advocate, 
His recollections, which cover more than fifty years of a very busy 
existence, are full of variety and suggestion. They are also at 
times a little tedious and discursive, with a quality of egotism 
which, though not unnatural or offensive, bo on garrulity. 
Mr. Baker's record of experience is, however, instructive and of 
practical value. 

Probably no country has of late years been so much written of 
and travelled as pt, and except from specialists in science or 
literature not m is to be ex m recent voyagers, 
Certainly we get very little from Miss OC. F. Gordon Cumming’s 
Vid Cornwall to Egypt (Chatto & Windus). Oairo and 
Pyramids, the Coptic monasteries and churches, have been dealt 
with exhaustively by others, and receive little illumination from 
Miss Gordon O . As a narrative of travel it is written in 
a good and facile style, but it has not the interest of some of the 
writer's previous volumes, It lacks freshness and vitality, and 
savours of vain repetition. 

i summary of tral Asian question from the diplo- 
matic point of view, compiled from Blue Books, by Mr. H. E. J. 
Jerningham, M.P. It sets forth with precision and chronologi- 
cally the various moves of Russia from the annexation of Samar- 
kand in 1868 to the official announcement of the submission of 
the Merv chieftains, The more stirring events of this spring are 
untouched, 

Enthusiastic admirers of Dickens are greatly beholden to Mr, 
C. P. Johnson for his useful and interesting Hints to Collectors 
Original Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens (Redway). 
The book is a companion to the similar guide to collectors of 
Thackeray’s first editions, is compiled with like care, and pro- 
duced with the like finish and taste. 

Many good stories, both curious and carling ow included in 
Bank and Stock Exch Anecdotes (Effingham Wilson). Most 

less familiar 


of these are tolerably circulated, but with others 
they form a readable little collection. 

A pleasant series of short essays, light in matter and a 
in style, make by Louise Imogen 
Guiney (Boston: Roberts Bro’ . The book is dedicated to 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, and there is enough of sportive fancy and 
kindly humour in it to render its inscription not ill-timed. 

Mr. A. Patchett Martin’s Fernshawe (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
is a collection of essays and poems originally produced in Mel- 
bourne, and now ted in English dress, which, to speak 
the truth, is somewhat florid and ceremonial. The essays are 
creditable disquisitions on popular writers—on Carlyle and Mr. 
Kuskin, Mr. R. L. Stevenson and Cardinal Newman. The volume 


is what the author calls an “ Australian drawing-room book,” and 
it is a good specimen of the gift-book class— on the table 
and varied in contents. 

We can recommend as sensible and Mr. W. H., P. 


Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce? (New York: G. P. Putnam's 


(5) La paix publique. Par EH. de Faviers. Paris: Plon. 
(6) Fontaine et la Comédie humaine. Par Louis Nicolardot. Paris: 
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Sons). The title-question is solved with tolerable clearness on the 
authority of Webster and Worcester. 

We have received Mr. Blackburne’s Academy Notes and M. F. G. 
Dumas’s Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon for the present 
exhibitions (Chatto & Windus). Mr. Joseph Foster's Men at the 
Bar (Reeves & Turner) is an accurate and useful biographical 
handbook revised to the current year. We have also received the 
third volume of The Revolution (Sampson Low), Mr. Joseph 
Durand’s translation of M. Taine’s philosophic wo Origines 
de la France 


We regret that in an article entitled “ Another Claimant” 
(Sarurpax Review, May 9), Mr. Gtapwin Croves Cave 
called Mr. Guapwin Ctovis Cave, and that a claim to the 
Earidom of Newburgh was erroneously imputed to him. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Budget— The Dynamiters — Another Monday Speech — The British 
m—The Fall of Riel—Church Lands—The National Aid Society—The 
Afghan Blue Book—Two Conservative Speeches. 

Neapolitan Storytellers and Buffoons—Some Holiday Thoughts—The Irish Bishops 
at Rome—The Championship of Tennis—Some Cathedrals of Scandinavia— The 
Silver Shicld—A Translation—A Possible Gold Scare in the United States—The 
Unparliamentariness of ‘‘ No "—Perii Revisited—A Masque of Painters—Minor 
Exhibitions—A Sword of Honour. 

The Catechism of John Hamilton—Greek Folk Songs—Recent Verse and Transla- 
tions— Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent—Four One-Volumed 
Novels—The National Gallery Autotypes—Classical School Books and Transla- 
tions—A Fly on the Wheel—Work and Adventure in New Guinea—Three 
Novela—Publications of the Oxford Historical Society—The Princess Charlotte 
—The Rise of Intellectual Liberty—The Modern Macbeth—Chess Eccentricities 
—French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L Y C EU H 
AF every evening. mrose, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
L TERR Frecedes by The’ Balance of Comfort. 
J.H open, Ten Seats can be booked one month in advance, 
by YCEUM. 


ALBERT PALACE, 8.W. 


nner OPENING, Saturday, June 6, 1885. 
ROGRAMME OF A "A NGEMENTS 
Palace 
by the of of H.M. Scots Guards (by permission of Colonel Moncrieff 
Concert in the Hall, when the Ode written 
ran 
r the occasion by Mr. W. A. Barret M us. Bac, will be performed under the 


direction of the Composer, Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac.; followed by 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise (Lobgesan. san 
Valeria, Miss Winthrop, Edward Lloyd, Mr. Herlert 


Band and Chorus of 500, 
7.0.—Paiace Military Band. 
.0.— Recital on Grand Organ. 
9.45.— Promenade Concert in the Nave, 
Vocalists. Miss Winthrop, ite Iver McKay, Mr. Herbert Thorndike. Solo 
Cornet, Mr. Howard Reyn 

Admission, from 1.0 to 5.0 o’«lock, 0.0 payment of 

2s, 6d.; or from 1.0 to 9.0 o'clock, by the Associate's Guinea T oad 


Aa PALACE.—ASSOCIATES can now be enrolled on 
Oe aye personally or by letter H. R. SHARMAN, Esq., Secretary, Albert 
35.W. Annual Subscription, One daily admissi n tothe Palace and Ground 

— cher tened. including also ‘membership of the Albert Palace Art Union and other 
poe Sole Agent, ALFRED Hays, 26 Old Bond Street, mond 4 4 Royal Exchange 


M&.# HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, St. James’s Hall.—The 
iT CONCERT will be given on Thu reday Evening next, June 4, at Eight. 
Sololste” Mis Florence Perugini and Mr. Edward Liovd. Solo Violin, Mr John Dunn. he 
will incluae Motett for Double Choir, ** In Exitu Israel” (5. 8. Wesley). Organi». 
Ward. Accompanist, Mr. J.G.Callcott. Conductor, Mr. Henry slie.—Suta- 

stalls, +a ; Balcony, 3s. Admission, 1s. Tickets at Austin's Office, St. James's Hall, aud 


GENERAL GORDON at KHARTOUM. 


“THE LAST WATCH.” ¢ Gordon Memorial Fund Picture, at 
Lo GALLERY, Pall Mall, opposite 
By wes DICKINSON. Marlborough House, Ten to Six, Admission, Is. 


* [THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a fe w days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


AXON DEL SOCIETY.—Acceleration in PROMOTION of 

NEW MEMBERS, The COUNCIL have resolved to offer all Associates enrolled 
oie to Ay ril 1885 the orien of at once becoming Subscribers. Persons who now enter them- 
may become Second Subscribers in time to receive the 


ves early 
ent Annual Publications in 1886, and possibly in 1885. 
Street, W. “DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
ay 18s). 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 
sold separately as under :— 

1. AND CHILD. By Fra FILipro Lippi, from Florence. To members, 2¢s. 
0 non-mem 

2. VIRGIN AND CHILD. By FItprtxo Liprt,from Prato. To members, 8s. ; to non— 
members, 10s. 6d. 

3. NURSING OF BACCHUS. From an Ancient Wall-painting at Rome. To 

8s. ; to b 10s. 6d. 


THE GORDON MEMORIAL FUND for the BENEFIT of 
POOR CHILDREN. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G.. ._—— 
Messrs. JOLIN MACGREGOR pos H. R. WILLIAMS, ‘Treasurers, 


The Right Hon. the + "ORD MAYOR, M.P. 
The Right Hon. the ot of ABERDEEN. 
Sir HES GO RDC N, K.C.B. 
The Very Dr. 
And the Joint Comasitaese of the Ragged 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, &e. 
of the GORDON MEMORIAL FUND is to benetit poor children by the sppli- 
cation of the income in the among other 
. Pay ing ae the of poo: ine iz homes and institutions. 
Hy an ying for the temporary maintenance of poor Sleiy. children in the country or at the 


Aiding young emigrants and giving = a start in life. 

Phe Committee will str: strive to future oo of the children of the poor, the 

“ kings" and the “ scuttlers” as the jate ya Gordon delighted to call them when ex- 

tending to them a helping hand. 

* Boys’ and Girls’ Gordon Memorial” will form part of the general plan, all subscriptions 

for this branch being specific purpose. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurers, ur to the London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, E.C., or to any of its branches. 


JOHN KIRK, 
ARTHUR DS. MADDISON, } on. Secs. 
Office : 13 Exeter Hall, W.C. 


V ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine), and the PRELIMINARY RE AMINATSOS 
(Faculties of Art-, Science, and Law), will begin on Thursday, June 11, at 2 P. 

Candidates for the Entrance Examination in Arts. if not “oeuleuleeed, a produce 
letter of recommendation from their last instructor and pay a fee of £1. Candidates for the 
Preliminary Examination before the Examination. The Matriculation 

ee is £2, and includes the Examination F\ 

FACUL ES of and SCIENCE... -- The Intermediate and Final Examinations for 

on 

FACULTY of uA “hie Intermediate and Final Examinations for Degrees will begia 
on Monday, July 20 

FACULTY ot MEDICINE. —The Preliminary Examination in Science and the soer- 
mediate M.B. Examination will begin on ppindes daly 20, and the first part of the Final M.B. 
Examination will begin on Friday, July 17, at 10 a. 

Further intormation as $e these Examinations can be obtained from the Registrar. 
ALFRED BENTLEY, M.A., 


Manchester : May 1885. 


( J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. — GILCHRIST 
SCHOLARSHIP.—A SCHOLARSHIP’ of the value of £’0 annually, tenable for Three 
Years, will be awarded at this Colleze in Pag 1885, on the results of the June Metricu- 
lation Examination of the University of London. Candidates must send in their names 
yn on or before June 10. Fort further information apply to ALFRED 
stri 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 
LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will Become vacant at the end of the current Se«sion 
te the election of Mr. Lallemand to the Professorship of French in University College, 


Candidates for the appointment are invited to forward applications and p testepentols, 

= o the Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, not later than Monday, 
une 15 next. 

ast detailed statement of the terms and arte Colne of the office will be forwarded on applica- 


Dr. GREENWOOD, the Principal of lefe 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Master—The Rev. H. C. ent Few of Magdalen College, 


vaven 

New Boys may still be received for the present term. This term is particular! 
the adm fasion young Boys. 

The work of every Boy is under the direct cuperviston of the Master. Particular attention 
— to — Boys, and there is special prep 

iz the successes recently gained are :—Three Open Classical Scholarships ; Two O 

"Scholarships Oue ‘Scholarship First Class in Final Mat 
matical School; First Class in Classical Moderations; two First Cosees in 
Moderations ; Accessit to Junior Mathematical (University) Sc! 

Terms in the school house for board, tuition in coaulienpadiementetedt subscrip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 

For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibiti and terms for Day Scholars, apply 

to the Reverend the MasTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


| 
| 
| 
{ = 2 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
HILL, STAINE 
an ENGINEER for i in Europe. India, or 


ig A te in the Indian Public Works 
—For particulars, apply to the 


SECRETARY, at 
RADFIELD OOLLEG near READING. =-Inco rated 


ONE EX TION, value £50 per annum, and THREE TIONS, 


bo: and de Thirteen. Sons of men and Gentlemen ere 
over at Te r ‘Clergy 


THE ISLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Hey. BISHOP M'DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 
Isle of W 2. 
Sir RY DALY.K.C.B.,C.1.E. 
LE. M.A., New 
ments. lege stands in Twenty-one 
climate. Private Chapel, large G. 


enjoys 
ves Courts (food Bea Bathing and Boating os 
For Prospectus, apply to Heap-MasTsn, or the Hon. > seston Ryde, Isle of Wight, 


ue 70 to com on June 30, followin, 


FOUR FOUNDATION 
HREE 
CONE NOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, 
INE GLADSTONE £250 Boarder. Boys, whether in the School 
or not, but limited to 


Boarders. 
Examinat ion or Bo not in the School alread 
Application to Re ACDOWALL, D.D., School | House, Hig 


GEO GEORGE MON DOWED SCHOOL, 

—The Go above School invite applications for the 

HEAD MASTER. must of some University in the United 

ite office will be held under the conditions stated in the Scheme of the Charity Commis- 

The stipend will be £100 per with euch capitation fee as may be fixed ty the 
Candidates are requested to apply by letter, 


Clerk to ‘onoux School Governors, 
Town Hall, 


BOURNEMOUTH. —PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
ie, OR Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court.—Address, Rev. E. R. 


GHE RBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least 
will be offered for COMPETITION in July.—For further apply to the Rev. 
the School House, Sherborne. 


WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


for 


> 


High to elder GIRLS a comfortable home, with great advan- 
~ hs Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. Term: and 
num. References kindly to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, 
ry, Norwich ; Synge. H.M.L., antry, 
Switzerland, ‘Miss Wills will be in 
of June. Letom ang Cottage, Newton Abbot. 


GG ERMANY.—A limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

desirous of LEARNING GERMAN taken intoa HANOVERIAN FAMILY. Home 
= Boating, and Lawn-Tennis.—Apply to Major KnouNB, Wetzlar, Nassau. Refer- 
ences given. 


HEAD MASTER REQUIRED, after present term, for an old 
irst: 


COLLBGR on the South, Const. Must be a Clergyman, pot over 
with experience and good connection able to invest, 
£3,000._Apply to ‘ayler's Advertisement Offices, 154 Fleet Street, E. 


TO VICAR of HIGH LEIGH, Knutsford, Scholar and 
Classman (Oxford), prepares a few YOUNG BOYS for the Public Schools. Healthy 
ant goed Station Lymm.— Address, Rev. H. SuRRIDGE, High Leigh, 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN, 
Queen Victories Street; Loudon.” 

GHEFFIELD 


CORPORATION THREE-AND-A-HALF 
PER CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK. 


for the above Stock. 
AMIN JONES, Registrar. 


and ang farther information w be supplied 


CQ HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expenditure ........... £12,000 

THE COURCEL the to weet hte pore permanently reduce it, either by 

‘THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, — Oa the verge of the 

roy Five acres of ornamental gro’ Six Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. 


Private Bathe Gales trom fo Large Swimming Bath ; also 
MOFFAT HYDROPATHIO and PENSION, Dumfriesshire. 


The MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC ons PENSION, one of. the largest and best 
establishmen ae V+ d in the ki . is beautifully’ situated amidst magnificent 
tai is on the main line of railway from London. 

lly laid out, and contain large Bowling Green, Croquet and Tennis 


The Baths are of the most construction and free to all visitors. 

There are commodious Bil iard Rooms, and separate Dining-room for Children. 

Special ateation la paid t to the Cuisine. (Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor's 
WILLIAM D'OYLY oe M.D., Moffat, Visiting Physician. 


For Terms to Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident Manager and 
10 Train from Euston Station, London. reaches Moffat ai 6.47, in time for 


SoUTHALL'S SANITARY TOWELS 


See and ABSORBENT. 


(Patented).— 


. Is, and 2s. per 
ive containing 
ls Post, for Is. 8d. OF 3d. 
le Manulacturers. 
SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Chevalier Antoine de Kontski says :—“The Pro- 
longation of sound enables the pianist to produce great harmonic 
effects. This I have demonstrated to MM. Liszt, Gevaert, nee, 
Vervoitte, &c., who unanimously concurred in my opinion.” 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


MABRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


The of of CANTERBURY. 
The Archbishop of ARMAGH. 


President. 
The Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Vice- Presidents, 
The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
The Lord COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees, 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
Amongst the Committee are: 


The Rev. Dr. G. R. Badenoch. The Earl of Lanesborough 
The Might Hoo. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Bart, | Colendge J, Kennerd. E Bart. 
ern enn 
Rev. Begg. Free Chure’ Edin- aoners, 
bu r Sir “Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
The Rev. Principal Brown, of Aberdeen. Arthur Mills, Esq. 
F. Calvert, bel + Q.0, The Rev. A. Stewart Muir, D.D. 
J A. Cam Esq,, M.P. The Rev. Professor M Presby- 
The Rev. D.D. terian Church, Belfas' 
The Ver: Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. The Duke of Norfolk, E.M. 
The W Lord Alwyne Compton, The Per 
er, v. arl Percy, 
in of Wo: Rev. K. Phin, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon F. C. Cook. The Rev. ¥ Queen's 
Octavius Coope, College, Belfast. 
The Viscount Gran rook,G.S.I. . The Right Hon. Cecil Raikes, M.P. 
The Right Hon. G, Cubitt, M.P. The Earl of Redesdale. 
The Principal Douglas, D.D., Free “Chapel Rev. Hichard “Roberts, City Road 
ure!) Glasgow. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Biche of Durham. uess of Oplisbery. ze 
The Right Rev. the Bisho munaus. The Hera 
The Hev. James Forsyth, MA. he Hieht i. 
The Rev. Canon Garbett. Spottiow 
H, H. Gibbs, Esq. A. Campbell 
The Earl of Glasgow The Rev, Verner M. White, LL.D. 
tue ee Rev. y. the Lord Bishop of Glou- The Rev. Daniel Wilson. 


Treasurers. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18 King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M P., Camelford House, Oxiord Street, W. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, &CO., 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 


This Union ts formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular 
resist the legalisation of marriage with a wife's sister. 

on whole rae on I the Marsiegy Law of this land is based is involved in the 
of the fe’s Sister Bill. 1n all countries where the 

Mar. riage Law has been —- in this - jcular, other a have, after some 
lapse of ti n adop in some countries not only may a woman marry her Pore 4 
husband, ‘an cs mee marry his brother’ o wife, and his wite's . or, as in the State of New 
York, his wife's daughter, but in others a man is ly tted to his n. by 


‘The deliberate opinion of those who have given ¢ ion to this y be ascer- 
from the overwhelming of 1 of the change pn by. by the 
laity in the various Diocesan Conkren ces. The ceaseless endearours of those whose relatiors 
are personally implicated by. infractions of the law of marriage, demand from Fey who are 
satisfied the present law that they ly their disapproval of the agitation 
which has been pertinaciously carried on. 


Just out, 6d. 
MARRIAGE LAWS in the UNITED STATES and their 
RESULTS. 


Publications containing information on the question may be had from 
GEO. J. MURRAY, Secretary. 
20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. En. 


ARTISTIC DRAPING. 
COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM. 


The united Firms will give special attention to the 


ARTISTIC DRAPING OF WINDOWS, 
And have engaged an Artist expressly to superintend this branch of their 


68 To 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 


Waters.” 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 3 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good an: “ty yy at a very moderate 
pee. 38. 30s. This with n Top Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 


not be su surpassed 
HEALS “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
bess Spring yet invented. 3ft., 40s. This, witha French Mattress, makes 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £3 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 
om ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £13 SCREENS, specially 
for Bedrooms, 2s. EASY CHAIRS, from COUCHES, from 75s. 
WRITING TABLES, from %s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Founded A.D. Prices; no extra for gives, 


jo rom priced Street, We 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE © 00. Bet | 1825.— 
Invested Funds, Six and a Half Millions stg. Liberal Te —London, 
38 King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East, 8. W. ; Dublin. 6 66 ‘oo Sackville Street. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PH@NIxXx FIRE OFFICE, 
| NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. wale 
ESTABLISHED 1835. Loss claims arranged with lity. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. FRANCIS MACDONALD } Joint Secretaries, 
COIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 105, 000 A 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. ASSURANCE COMPANY, of "kinds Pald-tp 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. to the Clits of the Railway’ Stations: te the Local Agents, or West ead Office, Grea’ 

Buildings, Charing Cross,or at the Head Office, . 
ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


! 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


CONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


| 
C | ERG Y M | ITT A | j FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTO: 
4 HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS._SRLECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 
NOW AT TEMPTING PRICES. 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANTEED STOCKS._TABLE OF FLUCTUATIONS. 


CANADIAN AND FOREIGN POSITION. FUTURE 


iq . special information res ing the ve and ich we recommend 
Hie Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. @ TOUMTRY, LONDON. 
! race oO ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
os: 
| President—The Right os = Rev. the LORD BISHOP gn BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
NDO: eccording to the usual practice ofother Bankers, and Interest allowed 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, | 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. epplication. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manuyer. 
. Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 9) CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The STREETS COM- 
} ‘ me hy T° of the COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London will meet in 
| Financia, June 1, 1884: to be seen ic 
Guildhall 
i | Total Annual Income £343,273 an must attend personally or by a duly authorised agent at Two 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 462,378,688 willbe maulied for the due performance ofthe Contract: tender. 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 ee Guildhall : manee ase. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPANY. 
UNDER MAILS TO INDIA, 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKE'S. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 


Quinqternial Division of Profits. Of the-e 1,070 were then, by means of Departures ior — 
only altogether freed from the payment of Annual Premiums, CE CHINA, Wednesdays. 12.30 P.M. 
every case, additions made to the sums originally | 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ....4 Thursdays, 12.30 
; ~ PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at BOMBAY, Payer, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, Brin, Mc Mondays. 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remainacharge [| MALTA 
thal the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division Orrices 
total expenses on all accounts were, in the 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. - For fall particulars, and to see it 
working, apply to 
QUALIFICATION. —The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con-| THE COLUMBIA PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
i] nected with them by kindred or marriage. 192 FLEET STREST, LONDON, 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. TYPE-WRITER. 
Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
of iN. 
| application to the Office, 1 and 2 The Simplest The The Best. 
i SILVER MEDAL, 
; PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. HEALTH EXHIBITION, 186. 
{ Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whoie-world Assurance. ’ FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LiFE ASSURANCE FRY’S “A most delicious and valuable 
SOCIETY. PURE COCOA ONLY. 
FRY’S C R 
Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: STODDART, Ana'yst for Bristol- 
against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 
Suicide does affect the in in icy of other than Lif 
TRUSTEES. J. & H. NEVILL, 
: The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | J Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chlet Justice of Bngland. Sir P. De Ges, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
i it ) Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 
| The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 8 2s, 
| Prospestas, and fell Government Returns, will be forwarded som sttached. 
i new 
10 leet Street, B.C. SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
4 I Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDG 
and the hair, 
50. 124,000 can also be had in 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
I OLD BROAD OTREBT, ond % PALL MALL. OIL. for fair and golden-baired people and children. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, Sold everywhere. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
738 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 

As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other. 5 Ibs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for Ss. 64., or 2 Ibs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


1 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—%3 Market St. 
toe Westbourne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol_38 Corn Street. 
Cross, Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston—Fishergate. 

Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


ga caused by the use of _—_ Spectacles. The Rev. R. H. Bayyes, Hon. Canon, 
reester Cathedral, writes; es are ail I could desire, and my eyes feel strong 


I only regret that I di + a pow of of weer exceeding skill years ago." ‘Testimoniais 


from 1 Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. ffe, Consulting Physician, Ww 
Hospital ; yre, M. Dixon- Hartland, M.P., 
Mr. H. Fase ist ‘Optician. ia OLD BOND STREE’ 


autaptshis improves aes to assist and strengthen the weakest sizht. Pam 
taining suggestions the preservation of sight free. Birmingham Branch, 5 Corporation 
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NDIEN Prepared by "E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Facu'ty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 


(jLION. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to tak: . and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by «li ‘ vemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


CHEAPE:. THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
Ma, be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured +y THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonpox Drror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STRKLET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patie: ns. Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
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LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978 
J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World. 
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Mes SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. 


resent Seasuns in condition, and nearly Two T 
Jrstand Works at the \owest current pri prices, is also now ready, pos free. 
MuDiIr's Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, W. ; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THREEPENCE i in the SHILLING DISCOUNT for CASH on 


all NEW BOOKS (\.aw and Medical exce .on which 20 percent. is allowed). Sede 
icester Square,London,W.C. 


post receive careful and prompt attention.—BI KERS & SON, 
T= SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America eseet 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


THE! SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SALU REVIEW are required, or which 64. each will be given, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean co, ies)—at the Office, 33 Southam, tou Screet, Strand, W.C. 


prscounT, 3d. in the 1ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, pene, Church Services, &c. 
Post ¢ Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalog 


J OH OHN B BUM PUS, bookseller to Her Maj eat the Queen, 
The Largest Selection in London '-BOUKS of every 
descrintion “Gat Catal 25 per cent. discount for cash. 


xteenth Edition, 40th Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

“Mr. Drummond with singular and convincing force works out “the continuity of law from 
the natural into the the spiritual, world,”"—Spectator. 

London: Hoppgr & STOUGHTON, 27 Pat iter Row. 

Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
‘[HouGHTS at FOUR-SCORE and EARLIER: a Medley. 
Coopsr, Author of Purgatory of Suicides," “The Bridge of 


a A very interesting book. Mr. Cooper always writes well "—Pall Mall Gazette. 
London: HoppEr & TON, 27 P Row. 
MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B, Bengsrorp Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES, 
ae epee ie & sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied and we may add that it is a Ganiees improvement on his maiden effort. He has 
not aay a firmer grasp o: ose characters which in his earlier work were rather 


wanting in outline and 
“The Brandreths,” although it abounds in ¢ ‘al 


lifying his stor: rai person 
han racer the innermost analysing tre peelings of the is never- 


HURST & BLACKETT, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


—all the 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Mr. H. M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK, 


THE CONGO 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE: 


A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with over 100 Full-page and smaller Illustrations, 
2 large Maps and several smaller ones, cloth extra, 42s, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ATHENAZUM.—* Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given to the world two 
of the most remarkable books of travel and adventure...... and this second work 
is in every respect by far the more interesting...... -His two handsome volumes 
deserve the attention of a!! interested in the present condition and the prospects of 
the great African Continent.” 

71M ES.—“ Mr. Stanley's new and long looked-for narrative corresponds essen- 
tially to its title. The founding of this caues State is the one subject which, during 
the last seven years, has never lost its interest. This deliberate attempt to create a 
new State, seeing the end from the beginning, is probably unpre edented in the 
history of the world.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE,.—“ A record of extraordinary achievements....... Will 
are as ‘ul as the record of it is entertaining........ Excellently illus- 
trated. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE (frst notice).—“ Proves to the full as vivid, as graphic, 
as in teresting as anything we have had from the pen of the most daring and in- 
trepid explorer. The reader, be he traveller, sportsman, adventurer, or of 
chester, will turn over its pages with delight.” 

GRAPHIC.—* The book, apart from its interest, is an important contribution to 
the world’s history, and all tre mor» valuable as being written by the man who has 
himself made that portion of hi-tory.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ Mr. St snley's book is at once a romance and a masterly 
history of the most romantic under:aking our generation has known.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* Sufficien: in itself to have founded a great r putation.” 
STANDARD.—* Mr. =taniey’s \ork on the Congo may justly be regarded as the 
book of the season. No o her volimes which have appeared within the past year 
comprise the history of so m .ny, so important, or such varied achievements.” 

MURNING POST.—* A work uot only valuable as a record of past achievements, 
but as a means of sustaining and encouraging tbat interest in yooh welfare of the 
Congo State, without which no permanent success can result from the labours 
already carried to so gooa an issue.” 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 


BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvens. By Dr. Sornus 
TrRoMHOLT. Edited by Cant Sewers. A Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a popular Scientific Expo- 
sition of the Aurora Borealis. Illustrated with 2 Ch:om lithographs, 150 
Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diavrams, and a Map, 
from the Author's P Drawings. 2 vols. large 303, 
dy. 

“The two volumes may be read with pleasure. Their scientific value is con- 
siderable, and, seeing that they give the most minute account that has yet been 
published of the home life and habits of one of the few remaining savage people of 
Europe, they will be welcomed -by the general reader as heartily as by the 
scientist.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“The record of the experiences of a traveller and the observations of a scien- 
tist...... So mysterious and wonderful are those spectral glows that light up the 
long Arctic night that a full account of them possesses interest for readers who 
may not care whether they are electrical or not...... Dr. Tromholt’s book is 
decidedly lar and clear, and free from any scientific pedantry. In these 
volumes ene ntending tourist may learn what are the sights to be anticipated in 
that weird clime...... Of the only nomad race in Europe the author gives life-like 
sketches that are of all the greater value in being accompanied by 4 series of photo- 
graphs. With the domestic life and social condition of the Lapps these volumes 
bring the reader into fuller and more intimate acquaintanceship than could be 
obtained elsewhere.”—Dai'y Telegraph. 

“ It is long since we have read a more lively and attractive book of travels than 

* Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis.’” Mercury. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS in the 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: a Narrative of Travel and Exploration. By 

Henry O. Forbes, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Geograpnical Society ; 

Fellow of the Zoological Society of London ; Member of the Anthropological 

Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; Member of the British Ornitho- 

’ Union. With Coloured Frontispiece, numerous I}lustrations from 

the Author's Sketches and Descriptions, by Mr. John B. Gibbs, and several 
Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

“ An extremely interesting and instructive book......The illustrations and maps 


are many and good.”—St. James's 
A TREATISE on FUTURE NAVAL 


BATTLES, and HOW to FIGHT THEM, and on other NAVAL TACTI'‘AL 
SUBJECTS. By Admiral Sir Gro. K.C.B. Super-royal 8vo, Illus- 
trated, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 14s. (Ready, 


TAINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. III. 
completing the Work. Translated by Jonn Duranp. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 16s, (Ready. 

Ready on Wednesday next. 


THE WORLD of LONDON (La Société de 


Londres). By Count Pavut Vast. Translated by VeRNon Fox. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


By the late VICTOR HUGO. 


HISTORY of a CRIME. Small post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

NINE! ETY- THREE. Small post 8vo. cloth 

TOILERS of the SEA. Coloured boards, 2s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 739 
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Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JUNE 1885, contains: 
1 
oO. 


YOUNG COWHERD—A NEW FOREST SCENE. E 
Lacovr, from a Drawing by Anruur Lemon. (Frontispiece.) 

2, THE NEW FOREST. PartI. By Cor.ixs, With Illustrations 

by Arthur Lemon, 


3. : a History, By D. Curistizs Murray. 


4 LONDON RAGAMUFFIN. By Donorny TexxaNt. With Illustra- 
tions by Dorothy Tennant. 

5. et —- LION'S DEN (to be continued). By the Author of “ John 

erring.” 

6. HE SIRENS THREE (to be continued). By WALTER Crane. With Ilus- 
trations by Walter Crane. 

7. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Hucn Conway (Author of 
“Called Back”). 


ngraved by 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCVIII. (for JUNE), price 1s, 
CONTENTS : 

MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XIII.—XV. By Mrs. Rrrcwie (Miss Thackeray). 
FROM MONTEVIDEO TO PARAGUAY. I. 
A HINT TO PEOPLE WITH MODEST MEANS. By Cuanrtes H. Pearson. 
UNEXPLAINED. II. (Conclusion). By Mrs. MoLEsworTH, 
“MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.” By M.A. W. 
MOMMSEN’S NEW VOLUME. By T, ARNOLD. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
A WORD TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. By One OF THEMSELVES. 
THE FATE OF MAROCCO. By HAROLD ARTHUR Perry. 
THE ACADEMY AND THE SALON. By WaLTER ARMSTRONG. 
A SEAT IN THE HOUSE. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
VER TENEBROSUM : Sonnets of March and April, 1885. By WILLIAM WaTsON. 
MR. GOSCHEN ON NATIONAL INSURANCE. By the Rev. Canon BLACKLEY. 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ERoLise TaseRASUER. V. Poetry, Music, and 
Painting : and Keats. By W. J. Cou 
NATIVE QUESTIONS IN SOUTH "AFRICA. By the Hon. 


A VIGIL IN STONEHENGE. By the Earl of CARNARVON. 
ON THE REMUNERATION OF LABOUR IN ENGLAND. By F.R. ConpER. 
M. LESSAR'S TRIUMPH AND AFTER? By the Hon. E. Stray 

DENCE. 
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MAGAZINE OF OF FICTION for JUNE, 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


UCHESS HETTY, 
By the Author of “Els Confession,” “ Married in Black,” &c. 


COMPLETE NEW NOVELETTE, 


ON THE MOORS, 
By the Author of “A Dou! &e. 
EW THREEPENNY MAGAZIN: No. 2. 
Each Number complete in itself. 
London : W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. And at all Booksellers’, &c. 


New Series, No. XXIV. 


Entitled 


ready (Sixpence), 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
CONTENTS: 
Chap. 12. Charlie Cheek. Illustrated by G. Du Mau RIE 


ROUND ABOUT HAIDA. 
BY THE “BAIE DES TREPASSES.” Illustrated by W. Small. 
NEXT-OF-KIN AGENCIES. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip CHristrz Murray. Book III. Ln John Smith 
and Job Round grew to be one and the same for General Con! Chaps. 4-0. 
London: & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price Is. 6d. 
(THE FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
1. In 


Wordsworth. 
2. Paolo 
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3. Doctrine of the Danish Crevdh on the Lord's Supper. 
4. Early Kelation with Catholic Reform. 
The udo- Relic 
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Notices, Pattison’s Memoir, &c. 
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G Troop. i9th Hussa: 
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ASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By Hexry Broapuurst, M.P. 

CRIMES ACT. By the Right Hon. Lord MONTEAGLE. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
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CONTENTS : 
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THE TORPEDO SCARE. 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part IIT. 

NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: TIE “ OTHER POET” 
IDENTIFIED. II. Resemblances. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part XI. 

THE RUSSIAN MILITARY MANCUVRES, 1884. 

GLADSTONE'S SAGACITY UNFOLDING. 

IRISH FEELING—1835, 

THE LOSING GAME. 

GORDON, WOLSELEY, AND SIR CHARLES WILSON. 


INDEX. 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By L. L. Dinuwyy, M.P. 

THE MUSE OF HISTORY. By 

THE URGENT NEEDS OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. By C. E. Howarp 


omAxnernane AND THE STRATFORD COMMON FIELDS. By J. 8. Srvant- 


TRADE DEPRESSION AND LOW PRICES. By Ronert Girren. 
SOCIALISM AND ATHEISM. By the Rev. M. KAurMany. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS. By Professor W. K. PARKER. 
CANON LIDDON’S THEORY OF THE EPISCOPATE. By Epwry Hatcu, D.D. 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. By Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. By ProfessorC. K. ADAMS. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1. NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

2.'SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joun Rag. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE, 

IsbISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


LD and NEW SARUM.—See THE BUILDER for this 
week: also a Suggestion for the Treatment of Westminster Hall; Sc’ 
Royal Academy (Illustrated); Desiga for Admiralty and War Office, by 
Alfrick Church Restoration, Interior and Exterior Views ; Double Piscine. _—2. College 
Chapel, Oxford ; the 4sthetic Analysis of Curves of Contrary-Flexure, by W. Cave Thomas ; 


Notes on Recurring Forms in Historie Ornament, by W. R. Lethaby, &c. 
&e. 4d.; by post, 4jd. 


Price Is, 4d. ; post free, Is. 74. 
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e Herschel. Mr. 
Society of london, has no portrait 
of Sir William Hersche!, who, paoas to Newton, was its greatest astronomer ?" 

An article on ORCHI 8. B. HERRiox. is enriched with axtesn fine engravings. 
All should 1 of this number. 

Eve V. SMALLEY contribut ond paper on iN AND OUT OF THE NEW 
ORLEANS EXPOSITION, with 2 Tilustrations by E. W. Kemble, whose a wings combine 
the character-sketching of Maurier with the humour of Randol ph Ca Idi: 

Novel-readers will find plenty to entertain them in HILARY’S husbaxn, by Grace 
Desis LITCHFIELD. . How ELL8's The Rise of Silas La and HENRY JAMKS'S. 
“The Bostonians,” both of which have been very well received he press, are continued. 

ace: on the (re War are :_STONEWAL CKSON IN THE SHENAN- 

The Battle of Gaine’s ait by ILL; = “The 
Battle of Gaine’s Mill and its breliminaries” b FitzJOuN All fully illustrated 
from ane ra me at the 

STIL G TH RIZZLY, by THEODORE ROOSEVELT, and Mr. HOwWELLs's- 
A FLO. REN TINE MOSAIC yocn yt are among the other attractions of an ent 
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To be had of all Booksellers and Ni 

London : FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ST. NICHOLAS: a Magazine | for Young Folks, for JUNE, is 


by General ImBo..EN 


now readv, vaices Is., tockeon free 1s. 2d., and contains := 4 Pipes and the ad. With 
Zpepticniees, F. ‘ton.—Driven “Back to Eden = or Silver. 
‘ —His on Princess Alfr. d Trumble.— 


orton._A Berry and Fish Sto: ory. Se 
1, A, McCluve Shol!.— 
mu . Mrs. M. 8, Peters.—The 
Yes Schwatka, And other attractions. Profusely illustrated. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


INTED VAPOURS: a Nemesis. J. Mactaren Copan, 
Author of “The Cure of Souls,” Speaking of a. the he pty! Review said :—* We 

same hand.” 


shall await with considerable interest the publication of a second book by the 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE MEDORA EDITION, 


HUNTING TRIPS of a RANCHMAN: 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plain, together with Persona} 
Experiences of Life on a Cattle Ranch. By TuzoporeE Roosevs tr. Illustrated 
with 26 Full-page Wood Engravings, and 4 Full-page Etchings on Indian 
Paper, besides Initial Letters, &c. The Medora Edition will be issued in 
quarto form, size 11 by 8 inches. It will be beautifully printed from new Pica 
type, upon fine vellum paper. The Edition will be limited to 


FIVE HUNDRED NUMBERED COPIES. 

The Illustrations have all been specially prepared for this volume, and engraved 
in the best possible manner. The Artists represented are A. B. Frost, R, Swain 
Gifford, J. C. Beard, H. Sandham, and F. E. Gifford. Its Engraving has been 
executed by Messrs. Whitney, Muller, Davis, Clement, Sylvestre, Held, Closson 
Attwood, and Wilson. 

The volume will be uniquely and sumptuously bound. 
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G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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POYNTERS SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


School. 
ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Two Books, each 6d.; or, on cards, in 4 packets, each 9d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, 


ORNAMENT. Six Books, each 6d.; or,on Cards, in 6 packets, each 1+. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, 


PLANTS. Six Books, each 6d. ; or, on Cards, in 6 packets, each 1s. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE, 


Four Books, each 1s. ; or, on Cards, in 4 packets, each 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. Four 
Books, each 6d. 
ADVANCED HUMAN FIGURE. With 
Descriptive text. Three Books, imperial 4to. each 2s. 
FIGURES from the CARTOONS of RAPHAEL 
With Descriptive Text. Four Books, imperial 4to. each 23. 
*,* All the above Books contain Paper for Copying the Drawings. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAW- 


ING. By S. J. Canrriinesr, late Lecturer in the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington. Four Books, each 1s.; or, in 1 vol. cloth, 5s. 


*,* Detailed Lists post free on application, 
Just published, 664 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S 
HISTORY. 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special relation to the ow 6 of 
Civilization and the of Mankind. By EDGAR tA M.A., 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; Author of “* A History of the British Empiee™ 
&c. With numerous Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


THE RUSSO-AFGHAN QUESTION. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays 


on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. By Demetrivs C. 
Boutcer, Author of “ The History of China,” “England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” &c. With Portrait and 3 Maps, showing 
(1) The Acquisitions of Russia in Asia, (2) The Valleys of the 
Murghab and Hari-Rud, (3) The Chinese Empire, Tongking, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 3, 


A HISTORY OF THE MAHDI. 


THE MAHDI, PAST and PRESENT. By 
Professor J. Danunsrersa, College of France. Illustrated. Sewed, 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. post free. (Rede 

“The lecture at the Sorbonne is one of the most suggestive and onenting 


studies of the central figure in the great drama of the Soudan that we have yet 
seen.”—Pall Mall Gazette, on the French Lecture. 


A NEW GUIDE BOOK TO LONDON. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. 
By Lavresce Hutton. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. post free. [ Ready. 


“ The work fills a place no one has hitherto attempted to fill, and is done with 
great thoroughness, the author having consulted innumerable volames on London, 
* from Stow and Strype to the younger Dickens.’ "—/ublishers’ Weekly (N.Y.) 


A NEW ITALIAN NOVEL. 


A NOBLE KINSMAN: aNovel. By Anton 


Barriwt, Author of “ The Devil’s Portrait” &c. Translated 
from the Italian by H. A. Martix, 2 wane 


Second Thousand. 


EXPOSITIONS. A Volume of Thirty Original 
Discourses. By the Rev. Samuet Cox, D.D., Author of “ ee 
——_ ” &e. icated to Baron Tennyson. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
post free. 


“ Clearly shows the parting of the ways—of the new from the old theology, of 
the literal from the spiritual line of interpretation. It will meet with a warm 
welcome and allay many anxious doubts.”—Literary World, 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 6s. each vol. 


GROTE’S PLATO. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Edited by Professor BAIN, 
4 vols. each 6s. The volumes may be had separately. 
made up Suu related subjects. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
LETTERS BY THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


SECOND EDITION of HOME LETTERS: written 


from the Mediterranean in 1830-31. By the late Earl of BeEacoysrieé.. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
LORD LYTTON’S NEW POEM. 


GLENAVERIL; or the Metamorphoses: a Poem in 


Six Books, By the Earl of Lyrron. Fep. 8vo. 2s. each Book. 


BOOK —THE ALPS. [This day. 
RPHANS, If, FATALITY, are already publisbed) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, fep. 8vo. parchment, 7s. 6d. 


SAPPHO. 


Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Translation. 
By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON, M.A. 
With Engraved Frontispiece after ALMA Tapgma, R.A, 


DAVID STOTT, 370 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


NEW VOLUME ready this day, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE & Cie. 


PARIS: 79 BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN. 


LONDON: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
CHARING CROSS. 
AVIS TRES IMPORTANT. 


A partir du ler Juin 1835, la souscription réduite au prix de 6 francs la livraison 
de la PALEOGRAPHIE des CLASSIQUES LATINS, par M. EM. CHATRLAIN, sera 
irrévocablement fermée. On ne pourra plus se procurer I'édition ordinaire qu'aw 
prix de 15 francs la livraison. 


PALEOGRAPHIE 
CLASSIQUES LATINS. 


COLLECTION DE FACSIMILES DES 
PRINCIPAUX MANUSCRITS, 
PUBLIEE PAR 


EMILE CHATELAIN, 
Ancien Membre de I'fcole Francaise de Rome, 
Maitre de Conférences a I’ficole Pratique des Hautes Etudes et a la 
Faculté des Lettres, 
Bibliothécaire a la Bibliotheque de l'Université, 
Directeur de la Revue de Philologie. 


En vente, 
1 Livraison—PLAUTE, TERENCE, VARRON, CATULLE.. 


2¢ Livraison.—CICERON, Ruéroriqve et Discours (1 Partie), 


Contenant ch , en 15 Planches, des Reproductions d’aprés les originaux et 
en grandeur e des Principaux Manuscrits de l'Europe, et 4 pages in-folio de 
Texte explicatif. 


(Héliogravure P. Dujardin). Prix 15 francs. 
Priz spécial réservé aux premiers souscripteurs 4 Vouvrage complet, 6 francs. 


CONDITIONS ET MODE DE LA PUBLICATION. 


La PALKOGRAPHIE des CLASSIQUES LATINS formera environ 10 livraisons: 
Chaque livraison formant un ensemble et contenant en général 15 Planches en 
‘avure et 4 pages de Texte, prot¢gées par une couverture, se vend 15 francs ; 
ce = est ey & 6 francs pour les premiers souscripteurs. 
Il parait 2 ou 3 livraisons par an. La derniére livraison contiendra en outre une 
introduction, 


IL A ETE TIRE DANS LE FORMAT IN-FOLIO JESUS 
50 exemplaires sur papier de Hollande, 10 exemplaires sur papier de Chine 
(Texte sur Hollande), et 10 exemplaires sur papier du Japon (Texte sur Japon). 
de souscription 4 chaque exemplaire: sur papier de Hollande, 200 francs; 
sur papier de Chine, 300 francs; sur papier du Japon, 500 francs, 1 
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This New Series of Drawing Books has been issued under the direct superintend- 
ence of E,. J. POYNTER, R.A., who has selected the examples for the most part 
from objects in the South Kensington Museum. The Original Drawings have been 
made under Mr, Poynter’s supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training 
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This day is published. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY TUE QUEEN. 


LETTERS ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. 


By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady MARTIN). 


With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and 
Rudolf Lehmann ; Engraved by the late F. Holl. 


4to. printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 
THE TORY POLICY 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, 
K.G. 


By PHILIP H. BAGENAL, B.A. Oxon, 
Author of “ The American Irish and their Influence on Irish Politics” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LANDSCAPE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “The Graphic Arts,” &c. &c. 
Columbier 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, FIVE GUINEAS. 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, TEN GUINEAS. 


“ The reader cannot but be struck with the wealth of knowledge and observation 
in Mr. Hamerton’s magnum opus, the most important contribution made in 
England to the literature of the fine arts since Modern Painters was concluded, 
exactly a quarter of a century ago......Mr. Hamerton, like Mr. Ruskin, writes with 
the rors one who has walked with Nature, and ‘who knows her at first hand, 
and not as scribes,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Monthly, 2s. 6a. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Author of “ Landscape” &c. &c. 


With 3 Copperplates and many other Illustrations. 
CONTENTS FoR JUNE: 
MARTMOOR MIST. By J. L. STEELE, after OrTo WEBER. 
WINDSOR. VI. By W.J.Lorrm. With Illustrations by H. Ramon. 


THE DRAMA OF THE GREEKS IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. With lilustrations. 


CHRIST CHURCH PRIORY, CANTERBURY. By Jutta Cartwricut. With 
Illustrations by J. PENNELL. 


ST. MARIA DEL POPOLO, By J. Mippieroy. With Illustrations. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


On June 5, crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE SONG CELESTIAL; 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahfbhifrata.) 


Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the Form of Krishna. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “ The Light of Asia.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
VOL, II. OF A NEW TRANSLATION IN FOUR VOLS. OF 
“DON QUIXOTE.” 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By MicuEL pr CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
Translation, with Introduction Notes, by Joun Ornmssy, Translator of 
“ The Poem of the Cid.” 
*,* The subsequent Volumes will be gt at intervals of one month. 
“Don Quixote has got to be read by successive generations, and to be La} by all 4 
viduals in those who are good for anything. Thereiore the ‘ations 
ve their vers.ons made after their own fashion and liking. Of Mr. Ormsby's version ov 
ar say that judging from the two volumes al before us, it excels all the prev 
versions in a certain union of accuracy and sobriety........ His book asa ay is a very hand- 
bioer phieal and notes are encellent, short. to the point and present every 
ogra, 
occasion where the ustly demand them. them.” —Pall M ali Gazette. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK . BUCKLAND. By his 
from 


Brother-in-Law, Grorce C. Bompas, Editor of “ Notes and J 
Animal Life.” 
we wah Buckland's Life fo that the carty che are too delight- 
ful. The volume is full of instruction and varied entertainment for a!l who sympathise 
Buckland’s favourite pursuits ; but the story of the boy as the father of the man is so piquant 
and original as il us for what is to follow. Wecan no equally striking 


pr 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


BALLADS: The ROSE and the RING. 


With 8 full-page Illustrations and 113 Wood Engravings by the Author, 
Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), —. 3 Maurier, Jobn Collier, 
Hi, Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. Atkinson. Large 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING LIBRARY. 


MEHALAH: a Tale of the Salt Marshes. By 


the Author of “ John Herring” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 


CARITA. By Mre. Orrpnant, Author of “The 


Chronicles of Ca‘ ord” &c. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 14s. Vol. I. of 


VON ZIEMSSEN’S HANDBOOK of 


GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. Contents: General Introduction by Dr. 

ZriEMSSEN. On the Dietary of the Sick and Dietetic Methods of Treatment 

by Professor J. Baunr. On the Koumiss Cure by Dr. STaNnGz, Translated 

The Handbook wil demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 
*,* The Handbook will com; umes, ith 

to be published at short intervals. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
THE EUROPEAN CONCERT IN 
THE EASTERN QUESTION: 


A Collection of Treaties and other Public Acts. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 


By THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L. 
Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 


J - published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC 
ARTIST: 


A Popular Illustration of the Principles of 
Scientific Criticism. 


By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. 
f Christ's College, Camb Uni 
Late Scholar o 's Col nan, Coss ridge University (Extension 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. stiff cover, 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE SELECT PLAYS. 


TWELFTH NIGHT; or, What You Will. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. 
Fellow and Senior Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


(New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare’s Plays.) 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, 1s. 
BATILE of the STANDARD: a Legend of Love and War. 
Kine revord of gallant deeda Standard. 

“ A stirring story admirably told."”"—Morning Post. 

& Co., Paternoster 
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Saturday Review. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


“ Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and 
common-sense.” —Saturday Review. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
Mlustrated, small 8vo. with Pictorial Covers, fs. per vol. 


Fourteenth Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING ; or, Some 


Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.” — Atheneum. 
Cneap EpirTi0n, with all the Ilustrations, fep. 4to. 1s. 


Third Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
JAN of the WINDMILL. 
“ A delightful story for children and older people.”—Academy. 
Cnear Epition, with all the Illustrations, fep. 4to. 1s. 


Sixth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story for Girls. 


“ It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of 
scenery and character.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Third Edition, with 9 Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf. 


MRS.OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


“The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever 
”"—Leader. 


Cuxar Eprrios, with all the Illustrations, fep. 4to. 1s. 


Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


“ A very good story, full of adventures graphically told........ The style is just 
what it should be—simple, but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling........ Like all Mrs, Ewing’s tales, it is sound, sensible, 
and wholesome.” — Times. 


With 4 Illustrations. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY ; and other Tales. 


“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and that 
is saying a great deal.” —Academy. 
Imperial 8vo. with Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham 
and others, £3 3s, 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 


16 vols. with numerous Contributions by Mrs. Ew1xe 
and other Eminent Writers. 


Third Edition, Revised, with a Portrait of Arthur Hallam. 
A KEY to “IN MEMORIAM.” By ALFRE 
Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. ite. 
parchment, 3s. 6d. 


Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry 


PATMORE. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By 


W. C. Covrtanp, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des 
Unbewussten.” 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & a 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, 1s., Articles on 


THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENT; How an 


Empire was Founded ; Mark Pattison, &c., besides Stories by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, Mrs. Annie Edwardes, and Mrs, G. W. Godfrey appear in the 
JUNE NUMBER of TEMPLE BAR. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT” &c, 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Basn, 


Author of “A Drawn Game” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ATHEN ZUM. 

of repelling us, and again compelling our admiration, has otten been tate. bat 
nowhere with more conspicuous success or with » more sympathetic touch..... Nor 
is the author less succrssful in sketching esse):tial traits of American and English 
nationality. May Vincent, a girl endowed with “ the unconscious courage of utter 
truthfulness,” is a wholly delightful creation, and the stormy ).ve-ma: ing between 
her and her masterfal admirer is charmingly told. Of the dialogue we can «peak ip 
terms of the very highest praise eoeee. We have by this time said enoug' to indicate 
that in “Mrs. Keith’s Crime” there exists a ¢ mbi of pathos, 
humour, subtle characterization, and brilliant dialogue, any one of which would 
have sufficed to lift it far above the level of of ordiuvary novels. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER KIRTON.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. S$. Macquorp, Author 
“ Miriam’s Marriage” &c. 3 vols. 
GUARDIAN. 
quietly throughout, and the tragic close is artistically led up to ny @ grad ot 
deepening of feeling in all concerned. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLDEN PRIME” &c. 


A GOOD HATER. By FREDERICK Boytg, 
Author of “ Fools of Fortane” &c, 3 vols. 
SOCIE1 Y. 

The scene of this novel is laid largely in India, and Mr. Boyle is, of course, 
peculiarly in his element in treating of camp life in Afybanistan ; but he also takes 
us to London and the provinces, and paints each condition of life « as faithfully asthe 
other. Although so able an essayist as Mr. Boyle might have been pardoned had 
he permitted his descriptive writing to prepon:erate, such is nut the case, as there 
is plenty of bright and natural dialogue to add to the interest of his clever work. 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “George Geith,” “Susau Drummond,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 


Untform Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo. £2 8s.; or each Story separately, 6s, 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 

JOAN. SECOND THOUGHTS, 

NANCY. BELINDA. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Joun Kext SPENDER. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosisoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Lyat1, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 
(Vert week. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
NATURE and THOUGHT. By Prof. St. Gronce Mrvarr. 
complete command of the su wide ¢: . the subtlety, the readiness 
of the grace of style, contrive to this one of the most admirable books of 


have bat d thanks for hook which will prove of equal use to the 
ve ra aD id 
preacher, the theolog'an, and the n of the world.” — Dublin Review. 
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“THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Por JUNE. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


CoNTENTS : 

ISMAIL: A VINDICATION. By Sir Bart. 

ETON IN EIGHTY-FIVE. By the Rev. G. E. Maninpiy. 

“THE QUEEN AND HER FAMILY. By Arsotp, M.P. 

SPECIALISM IN MEDICINE. By MORELL MACKENzizg, M.D. 

WYCLIF AND THE BIBLE. By Professor W. MILLican.- 

THE SASKATCHEWAN SCARE. By the Marquis of Lornx, K.T. 

THE HELLENIC AFTERWORLD. By Professor Percy GARDNER. 

PARIS AS AN ENGLISH RESIDENCE. By FrepeRic MARSHALL. 

“SCOTCH AND OTHER TOWNSHIPS. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

AN OPERATIC CRISIS. By H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 

‘THE PARNELLITE PROGRAMME. By Ricuarp Pigott. 

) CAMBRIDGE THROUGH FOREIGN SPECTACLES. By Professor 
‘PEACE ‘WITH RUSSIA ByS. Latye, M.P. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Mesers. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the 
‘WRITINGS of Mr. be Seventeen Volumes, demy 8vo. 
tto be called 


THE ASHBURTON: EDITION. 


‘This Edition will cna of the following Works, eee printed, and will 
contain the Portraits and Illustrat: 
THE FRENCH ‘REVOLUTION. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 
HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. . 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ES:AYS, 
The Volumes will be issued Monthly, 8s. per Volume. 
The first and second volumes are now ready. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PH@- 
NICIA and its DEPENDENCIES. By and Cuirtez. Translated 
the French by WALTZR ARMsTRONG. Containing 644 Illustrations in 
the text, and 10 Steel and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. impcrial 8vo. 42s. 
“ Following up thelr of admirable histories of ancient Egyptian Art and of Art in Chaldea and 


‘Assyria, MM. Perrot and Chipiez have now rendered a similar tee Phenician Art, and 
the t volumes are to the full as worthy as their predecesso’ M. ween be bongs the 
one of the aes! =e who combine such a al ledge of both Greek 


and Oriental ey ir is absolute order to understand that of Pieenicins ; and the 
taking industry which he re his col col aboratcur have brought to the task has manifestly 
Truly do they state that the study of ~ xo An x. surrounded by 

e 


very 
‘uliar difficulties, because upon its native soil it has left but , and its 
Werte "has to sought for from = end of the Mediterranean to the other. It was the 
# inven’ models created in the valleys of Nile and the Euphrates that 
hi models were found and borrowed 


here a most h account " th fluence upon ‘< 
ie orough translation from the French original ; the illustrative 
engravings are numerous and adequate, and some orth the coloured plates are —-. nd 


SPORT. W. Bromiey Davenport, late 


for arwickshire. With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller 
Lieut.-Gen. Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. In a prince me crown 4to. vol. 21s. 


byt -Daven 


is as interesting as it t consists of fou 


purs 
the country ie 


Norw: orway | is 5 eed u already, waite a ndia, America, and Africa are all more or less 
dwindling in their game- g powers. However, Mr. Bromiley favennest. though 
snot an i man when fhe e died. was mH enough to have shot the reindeer and landed the mighty 

jegenerate days; and he imbues us with his own 


salmon of the Norwegian wilds in their un 
i he carries us up and down thea snow recipices and along the crystal rivers— 
-enthusiasm as Pp P 


ont many of them, are fare excellen 
St. James's Gazctte. 
Fifth Thousand of 


ENGLAND ; its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. 8. Bacorr. A New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 
“ mend ish a very ard task. The instruction is 
which prevents the reader who perscveringiy peruses oher 
weary.” 
le, Polity, its, iological 
will find in fal study. Ht isnot isnot tour whe are limb 
by limb it is the lv ing mpire are examin 


‘THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES: a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Captain 
Hon. D. A. BisGHaM. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 
“The author has made a very judicious choice from the 
Napoleon, who, between Oc’ 1793, and August, 1815, wrote or dictated even more than 
22,066 letters. despatches, and orders of the day. Captain Bingham has, on the whole, been 
sparing of the expression of his own opinions, and has in a great measure allowed facts ai 
‘apoleon's own words to speak for Saw. But, a the author has thought it apeere 
tune tocomment upon any of the pone pal events of the Emperor's life he has done so very 
ond with the impartiality that is Pthe highest of the T 


that must ever be felt in the genius, int f Chateaubriand, ex- 
interest that must eve: Fike a dream, whose exile and tomb have thrown 


hibited such powerful reality, and vanished 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RE- 


By the Rev. N. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


phi phi = 
subjects of which it treats.”—John Bull. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 
COURT of BERNADOTTE. By Grorerna, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 2 vols. 

“ These p on of the Court of Bernadotte. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, “from it its 


Origin to the Death of Racine. By Yaxpanscn Saray. 2 vole, demy Bro. 


HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. ByG. W. a 


3 vols. demy 8vo. £2 10s, 

“ Mr. G. W. Rusden’s excellent * pow of Australia’ must always be the standard 
authority on all ints relating tothe early history and growth of the Adstralun colonies. 
It ete records of the and events connected with those 
colonies, and interesting sketches of the leading public men. No one who wishes to trace the 

of Australia can disp ‘with these 


growth and progress 
Quarterly Review for May. 


THE HISTORY of the FIRST WEST 


INDIA REGIMENT. By A.B. Extis, Major First West India Regiment. 
Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece and Maps, 18s. 
“ The has done his k well, and wi i impartiality........ 
of the re: iment from its to ry 
Ifils th: pose ai r Ellis. We commend interesting work to our 


fulfils the 
readers’ at tention. Broad Arrow, May 16. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. By James 


Lone. With numerous [)lustrations, large crown 8vo. 9s. (Next week, 


BREAKFAST and SAVOURY ~DISHES. 


By the “ Official Handbook for the National Training 
Schoolfor Cookery.” Crown 8vo. 1s, [This day. 


NEW NOVELS, TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 2 vols. 


crown 870, [On Monday next, 
. BY MISS GRANT. 


CARA ROMA. By Miss Grant, Author of 
“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,” “One May Day,” &c. 2 vols. 
BY A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. Author of “ The 


Occult World,” “ Esoteric Buddhism,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


* The Occult & is clever and en‘ 
taining........ | . The cha 
racters have much individuality, = 


BY C. H. EDEN. 


«| GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, In the Bear’s 


Grip, By C.H. Epzx. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


t, brightly written, with constant change of scene and action, fresh in 
Mr. Eden's story will have lent of ad . as it quite dese: 
exciting without being in cay way eves to have, for it is 
* An exciting and aeanaedipaditinn tale, by an author who is evidently fpmitier with 
many phases of Kussian life..... «The hero's adventures and 
detention and in Siberia are related with vivid realism, widest 
larity.""—Morning Post, May 2/. 


BY ANTHONY BATHE, 


NOT DROWNED. By Barner. 


Crown 8vo. 
© @ Bathe’s ing......It is conti in it 
out being forced..... The reader will not fail to sympathize wi th ail the principe 
Atheneum. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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. which contain many Wise remarks, considerable niormation concerning both past and ——. 

much acute cr.ticism, and several notable and attractive papers. The book isone which may 

be taken up at any time, and excellent pabulum be fouwd in it for reflection ; for, though the 

papers are necessarily brief, they deal with the matter in hand in a very masterly end com- 

prehensive manner ; and we venture to say that no one could read any of these e-says with- 

out gaining much from their forcible and graceful sentences........It isa suitable companion 

to the author's volume somewhat higher type, and of even greater literary and 
| 

| 

f “ 

j from its Origin to the Death of Racine,’ bearsevery mark of patient research, and should b 
excellent reading for those who are interested in the development of French dramatic litera- . 
ture. ‘The author begins with the eighth century, and treating of historians, trouvéres, and 
troubadours in full, 1s especially instructive in his demonstration of the way in which the 
Mystery Play led apt the French drama of the seventeenth century. The biographical part 
of his work, where he deals, for example, with Molitre, Corneille, and Raine, is well done, 

| ........At the end of: th ond volume is_a carefully compiled chronology of the Fren 

i] 

| 

i 

| 

g peo sit Upon tne Stern O OY Mert 
| 
| 
| 
| ty ; and the book before 
i ealing with fox-hunti 
deer-s'alking the auth 
! gland; and he pve the preference to the former, 
that the fish or the deer are more shy in Norway than 
open, unappropriated, and unpreserved, and ha can 
: pur nar be indebted to him for the game you kill. This, 
| 
j 
| 
H 
“ It is certainly well that at least one writer of genius in an age should disregard the general 
level of heads. if only that readers may be now and then reminded that there are more th ngs 
on earth than are dreamt ofin every-day philosophy. Such a work as * Diana of the 
something more than merely reading. Mr. Meredith is professedly a psychologist. and is one 
1 of the very few English prose writers who have a perfect right to make such a profession —he 
q is a psychologist not because he cannot tell a story, but because he can........° Diana of the 
1 Crossways’ must remain one of the finest of all studies of feminine nature. and is well worth 
the whole of the time that would otherwise be given tothe swarm of novels that are twice as 
easily read and a hundred times as easily forgotten.” — Graphic. 
| 
| 
| 


